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Few travellers can have crossed the Chan- 
nel on a fine day, and have reached the point 
where the coasts of both countries are visible 
at once, without reflecting how wide and 
vast are the moral and intellectual differences 
which separate lands divided by a material 
barrier so narrow. It is not only that race, 
religion, language, history, are all different, 
for this we should, of course, be prepared ; 
but the whole tone and turn of thought is 
dissimilar ; and whatever efforts are made 
to attain a superficial harmony, however 
familiar we become with the languages and 
literatures of the Continent, we are always 
separated from the continental nations. 
Englishmen take much greater pains to 
understand the manners, traditions, language, 
and writings of the leading nations beyond 
the Channel than are expended by the in- 
habitants of those countries in gaining an 
acquaintance with us, or with each other. 
And yet we never cease to seem to them 
insular. We cannot judge by their standard, 
or feel with their feelings. There are whole 
portions of thought in which our minds run 
in an entirely distinct channel. More espe- 
cially with regard to those two cardinal 
points of human society, religion and the 
relations of the sexes, we seem to think with 
an irreconcilable difference—our right is not 
their right, nor their wrong our wrong. 
They reproach us as much as we reproach 
them. We talk as if the whole of French 
fiction was a vast mass of corruption; they 
shrink from the iron conventionalism of Eng- 
lish society, and the coarseness of our public 
immorality. What we call license, they 
think the honest obedience to a divine pas- 
sion. What we consider delicacy of lan- 
guage, they consider the affectation of pru- 
dery. 

Such a difference pervades national life 
far too deeply and widely to be referred to 
any one cause, or reduced under any one 
head; but we seem, at any rate, to present 
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it to ourselves in a distinct shape when we 
observe how much greater the influence of 
society is in England than in France or Ger- 
many. An Englishman has his place’ in 
family life, in a locality, in a political system. 
When he speculates, he never suffers himself 
to leave the limits of the social sphere. He 
is content to accept the results of experience, 
by the acceptance of which, practical states- 
manship is made possible in a free country. 
He refers all propositions to the standard of 
what English institutions will admit. His 
notions of love and marriage are subordinated 
to his conception of the exigencies of family 
life. He wants a religion that will practi- 
cally work, which real bishops can expound 
to real public meetings, which will suit the 
man who desires to be left alone in the 
bosom of his family, and yet join with his 
neighbors in oecasions of sacred solemnity. 
But on the Continent there is a large num- 
ber of persons, especially among those emi- 
nent 1n literature, of whom we may say that 
each individnal seems left to himself. The 
first principles of every thing are debatable 
ground to him. He receives aid neither 
from State nor Church. Ail that he has to 
do is to shape his own particular career by 
reason, by sympathies, by submitting to the 
teaching of events, by trusting to the protec- 
tion of that vaguest of deities, Ze bon Dieu. 
We cannot abandon our own position, or 
admit for an instant that things which we 
fully believe are morally wrong in themselves 
cease to be wrong because foreigners choose 
to make light of them. But if we wish to 
comprehend rather than condemn, our best 
road is, by the exercise of what imagination 
we possess, to throw ourselves into the posi- 
tion assumed by those whom we are criticis- 
ing, and divesting ourselves of everything in 
society and established institutions which 
shackles or assists us, look on human life 
with the eyes of a man who has nothing to 
trust to but the play of his own feelings, the 
whispers of his own conscience, and the dic- 
tates of his own reason. 

It is not easy to do this; and after our 
most honest efforts to understand them, 
French novels, the most characteristic ex- 
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pression of what we refer to, will remain 
very different compositions from any that we 
can fancy ourselves or any of our country- 
men to have written. And no writer is at 
once more typical and more incomprehensible 
than George Sand. To all the difficulties 
implied in the fact that she is a French writer 
of the nineteenth century, we must add those 
implied in the fact that she is a woman, and 
what is more a woman with a philosophical 
turn of mind. We have no English writer 
at all resembling her; but we know enough 
of philosophical ladies generally, to be aware 
that it requires considerable nicety of percep- 
tion to distingnish the exact point on which 
they are speaking, and the precise object 
which they have in view. Sometimes, in 
reading George Sand, we might fancy that 
she had shaped out a definite system of life 
and morals for herself, sufficiently ascertained 
to command her own belief and to become 
the topic of persuasion to others. Some- | 
times it seems as if she must be writing for. 
mere writing’s sake, meaning nothing, be- 
lieving nothing, wishing nothing. As a gene- 
ral result, we see that she is possessed with 
one or two leading ideas. She thinks the 


world of modern society decidedly wrong on | 


at least two distinct points. Her opinion is 
clear 
the rich and popr. But when we ask with | 
what she wishes to replace them, we are at, 
sea; we are lost in the beautiful but obscure | 
language of feminine philosophy. 

But a person may be vague in thought and 
language, and yet have a great deal. to say, 
and exercise a great influence by saying it. 
Every century has stirring within its breast a 


number of feelings dimly felt, of aspirations | 


imperfectly understood, of desires faintly ex- | 
pressed. It is possible that a writer may | 
acquire a great power by giving utterance to 
these first flutterings of thought and hope, | 
and may be all the more successful because 
the utterance has an appropriate feebleness 
and indistinetness. 


There is a wide and very | 
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their fellow-men did not step in the way. It 
is difficult to say that either women or the 
poor find this the best of all possible worlds. 
In England, when such a thought arises, we 
test it by the standard of social institutions, 
We think whether society does not demand 
a subordination of sex and rank, and strive 
to hit on the principles by which this sub- 
ordination should be regulated and modified. 
But in a country where problems of thought 
and morals exist for the individual rather 
than for society, it is natural to give vent to 
the sense of injustice without any calculations 
of expediency, and to believe that there is 
in man at large that power of quick and 
radicai change which the individual fancies 
he can recognise in himself. George Sand 
is one of the prophets who take up this para- 
ble, and she has a large number of yotar’ 
to sympathise with her. 

To this, her primary attraction, she adds 
others of a secondary but powerful nature. 
‘She hasa true anda wide appreciation of 
beauty, a constant command of rich and 
i glowing language, and a considerable faculty 
of self-analysis and self-reflection. And no 
one could possess more completely the charm 
of unreserve. What she thinks she says, 
without hesitation or subterfuge. She is un- 








against the conventional system of deterred by any regard for the proprieties of 
marriages, and the established relations of her station or her sex. 


J She thus creates an 
impression of truthfulness which makes us 
“ready to defend her against the numberless 
attacks of criticism to which she exposes her- 
| self. In spite of all her defects, she awakens 
jan admiration which cannot be reasoned 
away. Her novels are often unmeaning, 
false to the realities of life, weak in plot, 
deficient in artistic arrangement, dismally 
long, tedious, and wearisome to get through; 
| but still they are never poor. They suggest 
/many new thoughts. They are lit up with 
ithe glow of genuine feeling. They are 
‘stamped with the impress of an indisputable 
|honesty. Such a woman is worth studying, 
‘even at the risk of some shock to our moral 
feeling and our insular prejudices, and under 


vague feeling afloat in the present day that the penalty of some weary hours spent ‘n 
some classes, though it is not known exactly wading through her rhapsodies. 

which, have not the fair chance in the w orld | She has written her life in twenty volumes, 
that they ought to have. There is a sort of and the mere fact that she has done so is 
readiness to take up the cause of sinners, a! characteristic. What has a woman who has 
distrust of respectability, a recoil from the | ‘done little more than live.in a country-house 
worship of success. Something large andjin Berry, write novels, and quarrel with 
noble seems within the grasp of mortals, if|her husband, to say, that she must take 
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twenty octavo volumes to express it? The 
volumes are made up of comments, para- 
doxes, long evolutions of feeling, digressions 
religious, philosophical, and historical, criti- 
cisms of men and books, and descriptions of 
scenery. She goes off for twenty pages on 
the most insignificant and irrelevant subject, 
and then informs us that it is herway. And 
yet if we wish to know what George Sand is 
like, what she thinks, and what she means, 
we cannot refuse to read so instructive a 
guide as her autobiography. There is a very 
visible connection between her writings and 
her personal history, and we will therefore 
attempt a sketch of what she tells us of her- 
self in this formidable memoir. We must, 
however, confine ourselves to noticing those 
portions of the work which throw most light 
on the novels which have made her name so 
widely known. She insists so strongly on 
the influence which the history of her parents 
and paternal grandmother had on her, that 
we will briefly trace its outline; but other- 
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son, Maurice Dupin; and Maurice was the 
father of George Sand. 

M. Dupin de Francueil was an elderly man 
when he married, and for nine years he had 
no child; at last, when he was upwards of 
seventy, he was presented by.his wife with a 
son. But he did not do much more than 
welcome his son into the world; for he died 
a year after Maurice was born. His widow 
found herself in circumstances of comparative 


| poverty; for although she had a handsome 


maintenance, yet she was obliged greatly to 
retrench the extravagant establishment of her 
husband. She lived quietly for many years, 
partly at Paris, and partly in the country, 
devoting herself to the maternal duties of 
spoiling her boy and superintending his 
education. He was placed under the tutelage 
of a M. Francois Deschartres; an amiable 
scientific pedant, who occupies henceforth a 
very prominent place for many years in the 
family history. The quiet of the little party 
was at last rudely shaken by the Revolution 


wise we cannot enter on the innumerable |of 1789. Madame Dupin, however, who was 
details of her childhood and youth which she @ warm admirer of Voltaire, looked with as 
has thought it expedient to reveal to the pub- | much pleasure as surprise on the first out- 
lie and to sell to her publisher. | break of popular fury, and delighted in the 

Madame Dudevant traces her parentage | security of which she herself, as a friend to 


by the father’s side up to royalty. The | progress and liberty, was assured. But the 
famous Marshal de Saxe was her great- | hour of misfortune and danger was at hand. 
grandfather; and he was the offspring of The proprietor of the house in which she 
Frederic Augustus king of Poland, by the resided informed her that there were secret 


Countess of Koenigsmark. It is not, as | hiding-places in the walls, where papers and 
Madame Dudevant modestly acknowledges, | valuables could stowed away. She availed 
any very distinguished honor to be numbered , herself of the information ; but, unfortunately, 
among the descendants of this sovereign; at the commencement of the Reign of Terror 
for he had several hundred illegitimate | Suspicion was excited, and an order was given 
children. None, however, of his bastards |to search the house. A guard was placed 
was so famous as the Marshal de Saxe; and | over the apartments occupied by her; but 
Madame Dudevant displays some pride in | Deschartres and her son Maurice, then a lad 
claiming that coarse but able general as her | Of fifteen, contrived by night to obtain access 
forefather. The marshal had an intrigue |to the room, and removed all the papers 


with a lady of the opera, Mademoiselle Ver- 
riéres; and a daughter was the result of the 
union. When Aurore de Saxe, as the 
daughter was called, came to years of discre- 
tion, she was married to the Count of Horn. 
But her husband was soon killed in a duel; 
and some years afterwards she was again 
married to M. Dupin de Francueil. This 
lady, having been twice legally and honor- 
ably married, forms a marked exception to 
the general standard of Madame Dudevant’s 
ancestors, who were mostly accustomed to 
illicit connections. By M. Dupin she had a 





likely to compromise her very seriously. She 
was, however, sent as a prisoner to the 
Couvent des Anglaises, and her son was 
debarred from communicating with her and 
forced to reside outside the limits of Paris. 
In August 1794 she was released, and retired 
to Nohant, a country-seat in Berry which she 
had purchased a short time before she. was 
imprisoned. 

Her son had from boyhood a strong desire 
for a military life; but Madame Dupin felt a 
natural reluctance to her only child embracing 
a career so full of danger. When, however, 
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he was twenty years of age, the Directory, 
having decided on an energetic prosecution 
of the war with Austria and her allies, called 
out a-levy of 200,000 men; and Maurice 
thus found an opportunity of serving without 
his mother being able to object. He joined 
the army on the Rhine; and in the next year 
passed into Switzerland, and crossed the St. 
Bernard under Napoleon. He.was present 
at the battle of Marengo, and saw a great 
portion of the famous Italian campaign, acting 
as aide-de-camp to General Dupont. When 
peace was declared, he returned to Paris, 
and remained there until 1804, when he was 
summoned to Boulogne to join the expedi- 
tionary force intended for the invasion of 
England. During his long absences from 
home he wrote frequently to his mother ; and 
his letters, being preserved with maternal 
fondness, have come into the possession of 
Madame Dudevant, who has thought proper 
to give them to the world. They are printed 
in full, and make up nearly four volumes of 
the work. “Character,” says Madame Dude- 
vant, “is in a great measure hereditary; if, 
therefore, my readers wish to know what my 
character is, they should first study my 
father’s character; and they cannot do this 
properly unless they peruse several , hundred 
of his letters.” If biographers generally 
adept this theory of their art, and consider 
themselves bound or entitled to collect to- 
gether all the writings and traditions of the 
ancestors of the person whose life they are 
narrating, a hundred volumes would soon be 
considered a very moderate size for this kind 
of book. Fortunately, the maternal ancestors 
of Madame Dudevant did not know how to 
write, and we are therefore saved the psycho- 
logical study of reading their letters; and 
her paternal line is so soon lost in a chaos of 
illegitimacy, that family records connected 
with its history were not very likely to have 
been preserved. Otherwise, there is no say- 
ing how far this great triumph of book- 
making might not have extended. 

When Maurice was in Italy, he fell in with 
a lady who made a great impression on his 
heart. She was at that time living under the 
protection of a general; but the young aide- 
de-camp ventured to fall in love with her, 
and she very disinterestedly returned his pas- 
sion. He wrote frankly to his mother, and 
gave her a full account of the progress of 
the-mtrigue. Perhaps nothing in the whole 
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of this biography seems more strange to 
English readers than that a man should select 
his mother as a confidante to share his de- 
light at persuading the mistress of another 
man to come under his care. Madame Dupin, 
however, responded to the appeal, and, treat- 
ing it as a passing affair, was very pleasant 
and good-humored about it. She was, how- 
ever, destined to find the great unhappiness 
of her life in the sequel of this amour. When 
Maurice* returned to Paris, the lady went 
there too, and even followed him when he 
went to see his mother at Nohant. She took . 
up her abode in a neighboring town; and 
Maurice’s visits to her naturally excited much 
scandal, and caused his mother serious an- 
noyance. Deschartres, who continued to re- 
side at Nohant, tried to effect a coup-de- 
main, and induced the maire of the place to 
pay her a visit and threaten to expel her 
from the town. But the issue was very un- 
fortunate; for as she refused to go, Maurice 
had no choice but openly to defend her, 
proclaim himself her protector, and thus ap- 
pear in direct opposition to his mother. 
Henceforth there was a quarrel between the 
mother and son, which was never really 
healed. Maurice lived with his mistress at 
Paris; and at length, after having had one 
or two children, who died in infancy, he came 
to the determination to marry a woman from 
whom he could not bear to part. One month 
after their union, on-the Sth of. July 1804, 
Aurore Dupin, since so well known by the 
name of George Sand, came into the world 
and therefore, more fortunate than mosi of? 
her family, Madame Dudevant can just boast 
of being legitimate. Nothing can be more 
frank or candid than the manner in which 
she lays the whole story before the world: 
and we must confess, that if the elucidation 
of a female novelist’s character is a sufficient 
excuse for publishing the shame of deceased 
persons, the point at which she aims is cer- 
tainly achieved, and we do find that the his- 
tory of the stock, from which George Sand 
sprang, may easily be supposed to have had 
something to do with the startling license of 
many of her romances. 

The family party was curiously consti- 
tuted; for Aurore’s mother had had @ 
daughter by an ‘earlier lover, and her father 
had had a son by another mistress. Aurore 
formed the uniting link—Caroline was her 
sister, Hi olyte was her brother. Thus 
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from her cradle she was surrounded with as- 
soc:ations adverse to any high-strained no- 
tion of the sanctity and necessity of mar- 
riage. Her grandmother was‘ almost her 
only relation whose character was unim- 
peached; and her grandmother had striven 
most earnestly to prevent her father from 
marrying her mother. When she became 
old enough to reflect on her position, she 
must have been influenced by finding her- 
self in daily contact with the illegitimate son 
of her father. Probably from an early age 
this arrangement presented itself to her not 
as a sacrifice of purity and an infraction of 
decorum, but as a triumph of nature and 
natural affections over the conventional prej- 
udices of society. We cannot discover that 
at any period of her life she thought that 
there was any shame attaching to illegiti- 
macy, or to the connections to which it owes 
it origin; and it is not difficult to see that, 
as all the recollections of her early life, the 
memory of her mother, and the history of 
her ancestry, were on the side of natural 
passion as against the artificial restraints of 
legalized unions, she would be very much 
predisposed to make the heroes anJ hero- 
ines of her romances take their stand under 
the same banners. 

Her father ‘was killed bya fall from his 
horse when she was quite a little girl, and 
she was at first educated under the joint 
management of her mother and her grand- 
mother. But these ladies soon quarrelled, 
as it was only natural they should do. The 
grandmother was a lady of the style of the 
eighteenth century—philosophical, Voltair- 
ian, shrewd, fond of gaiety, fond of her 
grandchild, fond of ruling all about her. 
The mother was the daughter of a bird-sel- 
ler; she was utterly uneducated, was devout 
in her own way, and was as much like a 
spoilt child as a grown-up woman ean be. 
As women in every way so dissimilar were 
also divided by the recollection that the 
younger had triumphed over the elder, it is 
not to be supposed that there was much 
love lost between them. At last the end 
came; Aurore was left to the charge of her 
grandmother, and her mother went off to 
Paris. The elder Madame Dupin was pos- 
sessed of a competence, and divided her 
time between her country-seat at Nohant in 
Berry and Paris ; and Aurore had thus con- 
siderable advantages in education and in 
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social position as compared with what she 
could have had if she had lived with her 
mother. 

But her education was very nella 
She was taught Latin by the old instructor 
of her father, Deschartres, and received some 
instruction in history and music. Her 
grandmother’s notion of training a_ girl 
was to make her read enough to take a part 
in the conyersation of educated society, ¢o 
make her go through a very few of the out- 
ward observances of religion, to let her un- 
derstand thoroughly how little sensible peo- 
ple believe in their value, and in other mat- 
ters to bid her follow the bent of her own 
inclination. But Aurore was a child of 
lively feelings, and a strong~turn for all that 
was romantic and fanciful. She went 
through the course prescribed her; but her 
heart was elsewhere. She made romances 
out of her histories; she invented fantasies 
on the piano; she composed at a wonderfully 
early age a long fiction, of which a semi-di- ° 
vine being called Corambé was the hero; 
and she was so delighted with her creation, 
that Corambé almost became a real object 
of devotion to herself. Above all, she found 
in her separation from her mother abundant 
food for feeling. She worked herself up 
into a belief that her mother was inexpressi- 
bly dear to her, and she to her mother. She 
appointed herself her mother’s avenger and 
patron against the cruel neglect of her 
grandmother. When in Paris, she was per- 
mitted to pay her mother occasional visits; 
and she then gave vent to the outpourings 
of her enthusiasm. Her mother was a weak 
but affectionate woman, and her very child- 
ishness made her more attractive to her little 
daughter. She was, too, of a religious turn 
of mind, and her religion assumed a form so 
common in France, but so rare in England. 
She was supporting herself in the way in 
which a pretty woman without a farthing 
was too apt to support herself; but she used 
to remain on her knees absorbed in the emo- 
tion of passionate prayer, and seldom failed 
to attend Sunday mass; combining, how- 
ever, with this private piety a great distrust 
and horror of priests and of the respectably 
good. Thus, by the circumstances of her 
childhood, George Sand was forced m the 
direction in which she afterwards made her- 
self conspicuous; and was taught to seek a 
refuge from the dulness of ordinary life, and 
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the straitness of ordinary propriety, in the 
half-prohibited society of a woman of un- 
tutored affection, of tainted character, and of 
a vague, sentimental piety. 

She was also subjected during her child- 
hood to another influence, the fruits of which 
may be traced throughout her writings. 
Her country life at Noliant fostered and 
elicited her naturally strong taste for the | 
beauties of nature, the delights of rural 
happiness, and the society of the agricultural 
poor. She describes in one of the prettiest 
passoges of her memoirs, many parts of, 
which are written with much grace and force, 
the keen pleasure she took, when quite a 
little child, in building a tiny grotto under 
the superintendence of her mother; and 
how she collected for its decoration the ten- 
derest grass, the softest moss, and the most 
brightly-colored stones. She had also a 
great fondness for animals, especially for 
birds,—a liking she conceives herself to have 
’ derived from her maternal grandfather ; and 
she tells us that birds will obey her and will 
confide in her to a degree which astonishes 
ordinary observers. She had also abundance 
of playmates, for she mixed freely with the 
children of the neighboring poor; and she 
describes her delight in going in winter-time 
with twenty or thirty young villagers to 
catch larksin the snow. She also frequented 
the homes of the peasants when, in the long 
winter evenings, they told their marvellous 
stories, and kept alive the romantic traditions 
which have existed from time immemorial in 
the centre of France. 

When she was about twelve years of age, 
she was sent to the Couvent des Anglaises, 
in the Rue des Fossés-Saint-Victor. The 
account of the time she passed there is the 
most interesting part of her memoirs. The 
young ladies received by the nuns as pupils 
were divided into a senior and a junior class ; 
and the junior class was said to be composed 
of three divisions, known familiarly as les 
diables, les bétes, and les sages, according as 
the girls were frisky, stupid, or pious. 
Aurore Dupin, though forward in learning, 
belonged by her years to the junior class; 
and being placed in it, she soon took rank as 
a leading “ devil.” She tells us that she was 
grave, silent, and demure; but could always 
make others laugh, and was fertile in invent- 
ing every kind of mischief. The convent 








was a large rambling building, and she and 
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her companions persuaded themselves that 
there were unhappy victims concealed in 
secret chambers whom it was their duty to - 
release. , They scratched the plaster off the 
walls in order to,find the springs and hinges 
of hidden doors; and they even scrambled 
on to the roof, and ran about the leads, with 
a vague wish to drop down somewhere and 
effect an heroic deliverance of a prisoner, 
Perhaps it is not fanciful to twace in the per- 
ilous frolics of the little girl the signs of 
that union of boldness and imagination 
which she afterwards displayed as a writer. 
At length her mistresses became alive to 
the fact, that she was the prime cause of all 
the “devilry” of the younger class; and 
she was removed to the older one. Thence- 
forward her conduct became much more 
steady. The narrative of the years she 
spent among the elder girls is very readable, 
and is interspersed with many excellent re- 
marks on conventual education ; but we can 
only find room to refer to what she says on 
two subjects—her school-friendships, and her 
first impressions of religion. 

No one can read the narrative of George 
Sand’s school-days, or the sketches which 
she draws of her companions, without being 
struck by the union which they. indicate of 
sensibility and sense. There is a great deal 
of romance; but there is also a great deal 
of calm judgment and sober appreciation of 
character. The school-friendships of young 
ladies have become proverbial for the exag- 


geration and wet of reserve which they 80 


often betray. The girl first has her doll, and 
plays at being a mother; and then finds a 
school-friend, and plays at being a lover. 
In the conventual system the possibility of 
this parody of love-making is keenly appre- 
ciated, and regulations of the most sugges 
tive nature are enforced in a spirit of pruri- 
ent purity. It is possible that such a system 
may be harmless for the ordinary run of 
young women; but it is obvious that girls of 
a passionate nature must experience, when 
the crisis of passion comes, a great heighten- 
ing of emotion from the power of detecting 
and the habit of magnifying each tiny step 
in the path of intimacy which they have 
acquired in their school-days. ‘There was 
nothing, however, in the discipline enforced 
at the Couvent des Anglaises to prevent: the 
formation of very romantic friendships; and 
these friendships were organized on an estab- 
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lished plan, the mystery, and the very tram- 
mels of which, probably added a zest to the 
delights of this feminine pastime. Not only 
were the young ladies bound to arrange 
their friends in an order of preference pub- 
licly announced, but they were bound to 
adhere to the order when once made; so that 
George Sand was obliged on one occasion to, 
explain to her third “friend, whom she was 
really fond of, that she much regretted be-| 
ing obliged to love best her first “and second | 
friends, for whom she did not particularly 
care. Her list included four in all; and | 
combining their initials in a word, she | 
bled the word wherever she could find room | 
to write it. There was therefore no lack of | 
warmth in her sensibility; but she never | 
speaks of her friends or her friendship with | 
any foolish raptures; and she shows that 
she understood them and valued them on 
sober grounds. The description of Fannelly, 
the best loved of her four friends, given at 
the end of the fourteenth volume of the 
antobiography, is as charming as any thing 
which George Sand ever wrote. No one 





can mistake the pure and lively affection 
with which she cherishes the memory of the 


“bright-haired girl, so gay, and so heedless, 
that you would suppose she never thought of 
any thing, whereas she was always thinking 
how she could please you.” And yet no one 
can fail to observe that the traits of Fan- 
nelly’s character are sketched in by a pencil, 
which is not that of a heated fancy, but of a 
calm and delicate analysis. The name of 
George Sand is so associated with the ex- 
pression of feeling and passion, that, unless 
we take every opportunity to mark the 
strong under-current of sense and the just- 
ness of observation, which also form a part 
of her character, we shall fail to do her 
justice, and shall miss a very important 
cause of the influence she has exerted. 

The history of her religious struggles at 
the convent also exhibits the same combina- 
tion of qualities. At fifteen she experienced, 
shortly before receiving her first communion, 
an access of devotional ardor, the protracted 
effects of which make it indisputable that, in 
the religious rhapsodies of her novels, she is 
not talking vain words, but is. portraying 
what she has herself felt, or what she feels 
herself capable of feeling. Looking back, 
she calls her state of devotional excitement a 





“sacred malady ;” but at the time it was 
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sufficiently real. Untroubled by doubts, she 
accepted the mysteries of Catholicism with 
ecstasy, and fed on the thought that she had 
eaten the flesh and drunk the blood of her 
God. Months passed away, and she still 
remained absorbed in “the reveries of religi- 
ous faney—outwardly performing all her 
duties well, but holding herself aloof from 
“her companions. ‘Theffirst shock came not 
from any diminution of her faith, but from 
an appeal being made to a wholly different 
side of her character. She thought that a 
companion, whom she dearly loved and 
highly respected, was unjustly treated by the 
Superior; a and - this suggested the doubt 
whether all was so perfect in the religious 
world ‘as it seemed. She also used to unite 
with a devout friend in religious exergises, 
and assist her in decking with flowers the 
altar where they used to pray. But she 
began to observe the excessive importance 
which her companion attached to these 
decorations; and recoiling from this occupa- 
tion as petty and as materialising religion, 
she said to herself that mental union with 
God was every thing, and the form nothing. 
While she was in this frame of mind, her 
bodily strength gave way. She found to her 
sorrow that she had no longer her old fervor 
—her old power of enduring austerities— 
her old habitual state of rapture. She tor- 
mented herself with scruples; she accused 
herself of constant sin; she despaired of her 
salvation. Fortunately she was not under 
the care of mystics. The nuns of the Eng- 
lish convent were by no means anxious to 
foster the spirit of ecstatical piety; and her 
confessor, a Jesuit, gave her sound practical 
advice. It has been the great work of the 
Jesuits that, in the bosom of Catholicism, 
they have asserted for this life its due, per- 
haps even more than its due, importance ; 
and refused to remit every hope and interest 
of man to the world beyond the rave. 
When George Sand told her scruples to her 
confessor, he at first cheered her and listened 
patiently ; but, after a time, ordered her to 
change her way of life altogether—to rejoin 
the society of her old friends, to take plenty 
of exercise, and enjoy all the amusements of 
the convent. She obeyed, and became again 
the centre of life and gaiety. ‘lhe conse- 
quences were most beneficial; she recovered * 
her health and spirits, and took a much more 
composed view of her religious state. The 
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crisis of enthusiasm was over. She still 
purposed becoming a nun, and retained this 
intention some time after she left the con- 
vent; but she was happy, tranquil, and mod- 
erate in her zeal. She was certainly aided, 
in this instance, by theygood sense of others 
more than her own; but in a mental cure, 
good sense must always be shown as well by 
the patient as by the physician. The hearti- 
ness of her obedience to her director's in- 
junction, and the rapidity of its success, both 
testify to the original strength of her mind 
and the even balance of her natural charac- 
ter. 

She left the convent to reside with her 
grandmother at Nohant. The old lady was 
shortly afterwards seized with a paralytic 
attack, and lay for a year between life and 
death. This year decided the future career 
of George Sand. She was left almost en- 
tirely her own mistress, without any guide 
or control, and without any duty except 
that of rendering the few attentions required 
by her grandmother’s state of health. She 
took violent exercise, and her spirits rose and 
her bodily strength grew greater. She began 
to read, and the first book which her confes- 
sor advised her to study was the Genie du 
Christianisme. It was exactly the book to 
awaken thought in her mind; it showed her 
that Catholicism had taken a new direction 
—that its adherents were not satisfied with 
the religion of which she had looked on a 
conventual life as the ideal, and which she 
had found embodied in the familiar De Jmi- 
tatione Christi. The author of that work 
saw all wisdom in shunning the world, all 
love in divine love, all duty in isolation from 
the sphere of duties. Chateaubriand held 
up a very different picture. Christianity was 
with him the most humane, the most genial, 
the most sociable of religions—the truest 
friend of learning and knowledge. She put 
away the old teacher for the new. She de- 
termined to devote herself to her family 
duties, and to seek for wisdom in the study 
of all the famous books to which she could 
get access. She givesa list of the philoso- 
phers whom she attacked, including Locke, 
Leibnitz, and Aristotle ; and as she was sey- 
-enteen, and about as uninformed as most 
French girls of that age, it is not to be won- 
', dered at that she got no great profit out of 
the works of those eminent writers, except 
ithe knowledge, so instructive to the young 





who can think and feel, that great men do 
not all think alike. Profitless as such vague 
study must otherwise be, it may convey toa 
mind that needs it a notion of the greatness 
and diversity of human thought. At last 
she came to Rousseau; and here was a phi- 
losopher exactly suited to her. She was, as 
she tells us, “a creature of sentiment ;” and 
Rousseau was the apostle of sentimental 
philosophy.- She had been brought up in 
the democratic traditions which, after the 
Restoration, ranged themselves around the 
memory of Buonaparte. Rousseau was the 
herald of the great doctrines of equality and 


fraternity. She was at once attached to.and. 


dissatisfied with Catholicism, and Rousseau 
preached to her the gospel of natural love 
and liberty. Rousseau was easy to under- 
stand; his passion overpowered her, his 
language fascinated her. She soon also 
began to read the “ literature of despair ;” 
she pored over Réné and Byron. The mel- 
ancholy so delicious to youth fastened on 
her. She had at once the satisfaction of 
thinking the world out of joint, and of hating 
her own existence; she mourned over the 
condition of the poor and oppressed, and she 
had serious thoughts of drowning herself. 
In time, the first flush of these feelings passed 
away ; she got over the childish stage of big 
thoughts; but the influences of that year 
never ceased to act on her. The singular 
tenacity of her character had been made to 
cling to a few leading ideas, which she never 
afterwarns abandoned. Rousseau and Cha- 
teaubriand have been the stars of her destiny. 
She is, indeed, the Rousseau of modern 
France ; like him in her passion, in her sym- 
pathies, in her detestation of established so- 
ciety; but unlike him, because a poetical, 
vague, and essentially mundane Christianity 
has worked itself deeply into all her feelings, 
through the interpretation which Chateaubri- 
and taught her to put upon the lessons of 
the old mystical Catholicism. 

On her grandmother’s death, she became 
proprietress of Nohant, and shortly after- 
wards was married to M. Dudevant, a lieu- 
tenant in the army. Gossip has been so 
busy with her name, that few readers require 
to be told that her married life was not a 
happy one. She does not, however, permit 
herself to speak ill of the man whose name 
she bears; and she narrates the incidents of 
their courtship with an animation and ten- 
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terness which show that she married by her 
own free choice : she acknowledges that her 
husband’s tastes did not harmonize with 
hers, and that she neither liked the society 
he cared for nor succeeded in the manage- 
ment of her household. For many years 
they lived at Nohant; and they had two 
children. At length, in 1831, she asked to 
be allowed to live separately, and earn her 
own livelihood in a way congenial to her; 
her husband assented, and she went to Paris 
and began novel-writing, an occupation she 
has now: followed almost without cessation 
for a quarter of acentury. She gives no 
clue as to the sources on which her novels 
are founded,—if it is true that they are in a 
way based on } er personal history,—and ex- 
pressly assures «4 that she did not sketch any 
circumstances in her own experience when 
she wrote Indiana, which, being her first 
novel, has naturally been considered most 
likely to contain autobiographical reminis- 
cences. ‘The latter part of her memoirs 


contains few facts relating to herself, and 
consists principally of criticisms on French 
literature, accounts of literary contempora- 
ries, and expositions of her leading opinions 


on religion, morals, and art. So far as their 
contents demand notice in asketch like the 
present, they may therefore be most conven- 
iently noticed when we speak of her novels 
themselves. 

She tells us that when Lelia appeared, an 
intimate friend wrote to express his extreme 
surprise that a book so wild, so extraordi- 
nary, and so evidently the fruit of deep per- 
sonal feeling, should have beer. written by a 
lady whom he had only known as a very 
quiet person, fond of sewing and a good 
hand at making preserves. She lived com- 
pletely in an inner world of her own, foster- 
ing her fancies, brooding over her griefs, 
surveying as in a vision the men and things 
of the actual world. Hence, perhaps, arose 
much of the singular fearlessness with which 
she wrote, much of the intensity with which 
she expressed her feelings, and much of the 
very unpractical character which her theories 
assumed. She was also acted on very pow- 
erfully by the general influences of the time 
in which her mind was matured, both by the 
tone of the current literature, and by the 
sentiments which pervaded the political 
world of France. She found that the litera- 
ture of despair was echoed in the profound 
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disappointment caused by the failure of the 
Revolution of July. Nothing. can be more 
gloomy than the picture she draws of Pari- 
sian society and Parisian feeling, when she 
came to take a part in it as a writer and 
thinker. ‘The republic dreamt of in July. 
had ended in the massacre of Warsaw and 
the bloody sacrifice offered to the dynasty of 
Louis Philippe. The cholera had just deci- 
mated the world. St. Simonism had failed. 
Art had disgraced by its deplorable errors, 
the cradle of its romantic reform. The time 
was out of joint; and the men and women 
in it were either given up to the depression 
of disbelief, or to the search after material 
prosperity. 

It was when subjected to the first great 
pressure of such influences as these that 
George Sand wrote Lélia, the most famous 
and the most typical of her novels. It is to 
an English reader, and judged of from the 
point of view of common sense, one of the 
most incoherent, foolish, morbid, blasphe- 
mous, and useless books that have been sent ° 
across the Channel during the present cen- 
tury; and yet no one can deny that it dis- 
closes much power of writing, and some of 
thinking. Viewed historically, and judged 
of by the circumstances under which it was 
written, it undoubtedly gives a very bold and 
forcible expression to thoughts then widely 
current in France. There is, too, a kind ox 
directness and sincerity in it, which gives it, 
even in the wildness of its ravings the charm 
of honesty But whatever are its merits or 
faults, at any rate it contains the doctrines 
of George Sand—the innermost thoughts of 
her heart, the ideas of her life—in their most 
salient and repulsive form. ‘The characters 
are removed into an arena entirely apart 
from the possibilities of real life. Each rep- 
resents a phase of the society she saw 
around her ; and as there is no plot nor any 
dramatic interest, the only aim is to work 
out this representation to its fullest and last 
consequences. In Lélia society is entirely 
dissolved; the family is not described even 
as a feature of human life; God is alter- 
nately pronounced not to exist, and per- 
mitted to enjoy the prerogative of blessing 
the most vicious and weak fools who will 
shed a few tears over the cessation of their 
power to sin. Catholicism is a pageant into 
which poetical minds in vain endeavor to in- 
fuse a new life. Women are either prosti- 
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tutes, or only refuse to be so because any 
surrender to the other sex brands them with 
inequality. Coarseness of thought is equalled 
by a curious frankness of expression. Leélia, 
the heroine, cannot make out whether she 
ought to hate herself as “the most cunning 
and revolting combination of an infernal 
will,” or whether she ought to despise her- 
sels as “an inert production, engendered by 
chance and matter.” Her lover asks what 
he can do for lier. She sends in return the 
following modest list of her requirements : 
“Will you blaspheme for me? That may 
perhaps console me. Will you cast stones 
at heaven, outrage God, curse eternity, in- 
voke annihilation, adore evil, call down des- 
truction on the works of Providence, and 
contempt on its worship? Are you capable 
of killing Abel to avenge me on God my 
tyrant? Will you bite the dust and eat the 
sand, like Nebuchadnezzar? Will you, like 
Job, exhale your anger and mine in vehe- 
ment imprecations? Will you, pure and 
pious young man, plunge up to your neck in 
scepticism, and roll in the abyss where I ex- 
pire?” And so it goes on; and this is the 
way in which Lélia and her friends rave 
through page after page. The impression 
which Lclia leaves on us cannot be shaken 
off. George Sand has long left the stage 
in which it was written, and, in her memoirs 
speaks of it as very crude work. But the 
mental history of men hangs together; and 
even in her best and purest and soberegt 
works there is a touch of Lelia to be found. 

Love forms the staple of George Sand’s 
novels, as of most of the works of other 
novelists. But with her neither the analysis 
nor the description of passion, subtle as she 
often is in the former, and rich and delicate as 
she often is in the latter, is the most prominent 
feature of what she has to say about love. 
She has a persuasion, we may almost say a 
creed, to enforce and advocate as to the rela- 
tion of the sexes. It is high-flown, unprac- 
tical, and impossible, of a tendency, perhaps, 
more than doubtful; but it is sincerely felt, 
powerfully upheld, and in itself appeals to 
the loftier side of human nature. It is not a 
- doctrine wholly bad to preach, that persons 
should give play to their genuine feelings 
and despise concessions to a mercenary 
world. We are, of course, tempted immedi- 
ately to ask whether the feelings gratified 
are pure as well as sincere, and fostered not 
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only to the gain of the individual entertain- 
ing them but without harm to others. It is 
almost impossible to avoid confounding a free 
expression of feelings with a blind obedience 
to animal instincts, unless we are allowed to 
test the worth of these feelings by looking 
at their quality and their consequences; and 
it must be as true in France as every where 
else, that love is sensual and degrading un- 
less it raises the moral character, and is ful- 
filled or represssd according to the dictates 
of unselfishness. George Sand states her 
theory to be, that love is a solemn sacrifice 
to be offered in the presence of God, and 
necessary for the perfection of individuals, 
At first this seems a mere common-place; 
but George Sand draws two conclusions, 
which society—English society, at any rate— 
rejects. The first is, that love is its own jus- 
tification. The lovers meet; they are fitted 
for each other, they are framed to go to- 
gether through a process necessary to com- 
plete the growth of their religious nature, 
Society must not interpose any arrangements 
which will prevent the happiness of the 
lovers. The barriers of class, the ties of a 
union that is conventional, not real, must be 
swept away. The second consequence is, 
that when the religious feeling, the highest 
exaltation of passion, ceases, the tie ceases 
also. There is nothing binding in love ex- 
cepting the completeness of its existence. 
Common sense will immediately tell us that 
this will never do. Society cannot go on, if 
adultery is not so much justified as abrogated 
by the assumption that !overs have a right 
to love. Right feeling warns us that we are 
here brought to the verge of impurity. 
Family life, we percetve could not continue, 
if the calm and moderated flow of matured 
affection, although fallen to a lower level of 
excitement than the first transports of pas- 
sion, were not sufficient to make the contin- 
uance of the most intimate relation of the 
sexes permissible. But setting aside the ul- 
timate result to which such considerations 
will bring us, we may easily acknowledge 
that the arrangements of modern society, or 
rather of society in every age and place, 
sacrifice many individuals to the interests of 
the community ; and also that there is much 
in the tone of society which brutalizes and 
materializes feelings, to invest which with a 
poetical and spiritual halo is one of the high- 
est achievements of man, George Sand 
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seizes on this truth; and, regardless of the 
limitations which common sense imposes and 
morality enjoins, gives the rein to her fancy, 
her sensibility, and her enthusiasm. 

In judging George Sand, we cannot too 
often call to mind that she is French, and 
that in many of the things which seem 
strange to us she is but describing the habits, 
or following the fashion, of her countrymen. 
It is not only that she looks on life generally 
from the foreign point of view, and, more es- 
pecially, treats marriage as the necessary 
preliminary, not the end, of love-making ; 
but there are a thousand minor touches 
which separate her widely from Englisa 
readers, and which beloag more to the 
country than to the individual writer. Not a 
little of what seems her sentimentalism is 
really the reflection of actual life. We pre- 
sume, for example, that we may take as 
founded on an adequate induction the cu- 
rious fact that French lovers cry. This 
alone places the love-stories of France in 
quite a different sphere from those of Eng- 
land. George Sand’s young men think 


nothing of having a good gush of tears, 
real, running tears, because their mistress 


pleases them or offends them, or smiles or 
frowns, or keeps or misses an appointment. 
An Englishmen crying and weeping because 
& young woman whom he is fond of does 
not come as soon as he expects, is an impos 
sibility. And if men can cry for such things, 
how can we, who have no similar feelings 
whatever, say but that ata stage of excite- 
ment a little higher, Frenchmen might feel 
it not much out of the way if a young lady, 
when she did come, were to ask them to 
curse eternity and Cat grass? Then, again, 
George Sand is most wonderfully coarse. 
Her language would be considered rather 
plain in England for men to use in conversa- 
tion with each other; it appears doubly 
strange from the pen of a female writer. 
But the French are habitually what we 
should call coarse, and they call plain-spoken. 
They call a spade a spade. They do not dis- 
‘tinguish between the passions, and speak of 
the physical symptoms and issues of love as 
they would of those of fear. We may say 
of them what Dr. Livingstone says of some 
of the African tribes, that “they seem to 
have lost all tradition of the fig-leaf.” When 
therefore, a Frenchwoman speaks a little 
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more openly than we should, we must not 
look on her as we should on a woman who 
violated decorum in a country where vestiges 
of the tradition still remain. 
Nor ought we to call George Sand’s novels 
in a very high degree immoral, if we judge 
them by the standard of French fiction. No 
test of immorality can be more crucial than 
the mode in which female chastity is re- 
garded. Now, although female frailty is the 
topic on which George Sand writes most 
largely, it cannot be said that she takes 
pleasure in the overthrow of chastity, or 
even that she regards it as a matter of indif- 
ference. In most French novels that can 
fairly be called immoral, the author looks on 
chastity as a thing which it is a triumph and 
a glory to surmount. But George Sand feels 
truly and deeply the mournfulness and the 
pity of the termination of purity. But th€n 
she goes into a field which modern English 
writers wholly avoid, not because it does not 
exist, but because they do not like to enter 
on it. They never let their female charac- 
ters wander beyond the influence of those 
safeguards which the fabric of family life 
plants round Englishwomen of the upper 
classes. But in George Sand, as in almost 
all foreign writers, these external safeguards 
are never al,owed to interfere with the great 
problem to answer which is the main object 
of interest with her. She only asks herself 
what will be the conduct of lovers under 
given circumstances. In Consuelo the hero- 
ine is thrown into every temptation which 
can endanger virtue,—ardent passion, dan- 
gerous proximity, and isolation from the 
world. But she has a simplicity which 
guards her, and she remains pure because 
she had promised her mother that she would 
be so. The whole object of Consuelo is to 
show that by the possession of this simplicity 
and its consequent purity, she was raised 
above the women around her. In Valentine 
the most touching and beautiful of George 
Sand’s earliest tales, the heroine is over-. 
come; but it would be absurd to say that a 
person who conceived and worked out the 
character of Valentine thought lightly of chas- 
tity. Valentine struggles hard, she watches 
herself, she has little sentimentalism, she 
honestly and truly desires not to deceive her 
husband and lose her self-respect. The au- 
thoress undoubtedly impels Valentine to her 








sorrowful end in order to illustrate her main 
theme, that society has no right to in terpose 
barrieys in the way of true affection, and thus 
create scruples which must finally give way. 
But the tone which pervades the tale is not 
at all that of a woman, who could believe 
that the delights of sensuous passions are 
any compensation for the loss of purity. To 
an English reader accustomed to the safe- 
guards of English society, a novel portraying 
the guilty love of a married woman must 
seem in some degree immoral ; for the whole 
range of thought is one which it is the object 
of English society to eliminate from at least 
the surface of family life. But to a person 
within this range of thought, and accus- 
tomed to look on such temptations as very 
possible and real, we can conceive the best.of 
George Sand’s tales might prove a source of 
Strength quite as much as of weakness. We 
cannot deny that their warmth of language, 
their fatalism, and their tendency to shift 
the blame from the individual on to society, 
are sources of weakness. But the high 
value set on purity, and the general elevation 
of the standard by which the worth of love 
is tried, might, on the other hand, prove 
sources of strength. 

If we want to see George Sand on her 
best side, we must observe her estimate of 
men. The great source of that superiority 
of moral tone which, amidst all the immo- 
ralities of her novels, makes itself felt when 
we contrast her writings with those of the 
ordinary loose novelists of modern France, 
is the hearty contempt which she entertains 
for the kind of lovers who form the heroes 
of worse novelists. The blas¢, captivating, 
polished Parisians to whom the heroines of 
her contemporaries are wont to sacrifice 
their easy virtue, are invariably represented 
by George Sand as the banes of women, as 
the characters in the tale least to be sympa- 
thized with, as the foils of the men who can 
feel true love: M. de Ramiére, in Indiana, 
is exactly the lover of the common French 
novel. He wins Indiana’s heart; but the 
whole point of the book is to show his im- 
measurable inferiority to her, and the petti- 
ness of his timid selfishness. Indiana has 
that degree of purity and singerity which 
makes her loathe the thought of deceiving 
her husband, and prompts her to throw her- 
self entirely on her lover, if she throws her- 
self on him-at all, He is busy with a thou- 
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sand other thoughts—politics, success in so- 
ciety, advancement in the world. She has 
no thought but for him. She makes a great 
effort; she determines to brave everything, 
to suffer everything, and to give herself 
wholly to her lover. She leaves her hus- 
band’s house, and in the middle of the night 
flies to Raymon. He receives her with earn- 
est entreaties to be allowed to get her a cab, 
and to send her back before any of the ser- 
vants can have noticed her absence. With 
him is contrasted Sir Ralph; an impassible 
unimpressive character, but possessing such 
tenacity of affection, and a love so complete, 
so regardless of consequences, that he loves 
her equally whether she is chaste or un- 
chaste, kind to him or unkind, and is as 
ready to die with her in the joint suicide 
which they take four months to carry out, as 
to live with her in the glorified hut at the top 
of an inaccessible mountain, which is their 
ultimate destination.. So too in Valentine, 
M. de Lansac, the lover whom society forces 
on Valentine, is contrasted with Bénédict, 
the lover against whom society warns her, 
not because she belongs to another man, but 
because he is poor and ignoble. According 
to the standard of society, M. de Lansac be- 
haves admirably to Valentine. He is too 
much a man of the world either to notice or 
to interfere with her love for Bénédict 
further than to put on a little stronger screw 
when he is negotiating money-matters with 
her and her friends. He lets her know, but 
with the most cutting politeness, and the 
most aggravating considerateness, that he is 
perfectly aware of her secret; but when she 
implores him to protect her against herself, 
he tells her that she had better enjoy her 
first love as much as she can, for she will 
find that, as she begins to change her lovers, 
second and third passions are less and less 
delightful. In Bénédict there may perhaps 
be something overstrained, but at any rate 
he is so drawn that he gives the impression 
of a simple earnestness of affection. It 
would be, of course, absurd to say that such 
contrasts prove anything as to Parisian soci- 
ety. George Sand, like every other novelist, 
arranges her puppets as she pleases ; and it 
is as easy to make. all dandy lovers heartless 
as to make all humbler lovers boors. But 
the puppets indicate the direction in which 
their mistress moves them. She handles 





them so as to show her ideal of affection ; 
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and putting aside all collateral questions as 
to the manner in which it is worked out, we 
must admit that, as compared with the ideal 
of most French novelists, hers is a very good 
ideal. 

“] think,” she says in one of her tales, 
“that a noble passion ought to be defined as 
that which elevates us and strengthens. us in 
beauty of sentiment and grandeur of ideas: 
a bad passion as that which leads us to 
egotism, to fear, to all the pettinesses of a 
blind instinct. Every pagsion, therefore, is 
lawful or criminal according as it produces 
the one or the other result; although society, 
which is not the true expression of the wishes 
of man, often sanctifies the bad passion, and 
proscribes the good.” This passage, which 
may be takén as a formula of her whole 
creed on the subject of love, occurs in Horace, 
avery singular and not very pleasing tale, 
the drift of which is to exhibit another kind 
of man’s love falling short of the ideal. The 
whole story is an exemplification of the utter 
abandonment of the conventionalities of 
society in which George Sand places herself 
when striking the balance of virtues and 
vices; for the good character of the book is a 
grisette who acts throughout with the greatest 
nobleness, discretion, and self-respect, and 
the two lovers are a barmaid and a student. 
Surveying the world to find the desired kind 
of love, George Sand noted a counterfeit 
which evidently filled her with a mixture of 
pity and indignation. This was the love of a 
man whose fancy only is touched, whose 
vanity is pleased, who feels it due to himself 
to have a mistress, and a proper result of his 
cultivated taste and varied education that he 
should look on her in a great many lights, 
all highly poetical. For the moment he is 
sincere; but there is no depth in a feeling at 
the bottom of which lies a shallow egotism. 
When Horace read Alfred de Musset, he in- 
sisted on picturing Marthe—a simple, good- 
looking, tender-hearted, stupid country girl 
—as one of the dangerous filles d’Eve, of that 
writer. The next day, after perusing a feu- 
illeton of Jules Janin, she had to become in 
his eyes an elegant and coquettish woman of 
fashion. Then, after he had perused the 
romances of Dumas, she was a tigress, whom 
he must be a tiger himself to manage. And, 
after he had finished Balzac’s Peau de Cha- 
grin, she was a mysterious beauty, whose 

very look and every word had a profound 
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meaning. The issue of this versatile passion 
is, that Horace gets tired of his mistress, and 
behaves so cruelly to her that she leaves him, 
and he thinks she has committed suicide. 
The flutterings of temporary remorse, which 
this event produces in his mind, are stilled 
by the advances of a patrician coquette and’ 
the advice of a patrician debauchee, who ex- 
plains to him that the suicide of his mistress 
will be the greatest of advantages to him, 
and make him irresistible with the fair sex. 
In the background of the story there is the 
dim figure of a heavenly-minded waiter, who 
has nourished a deep love for Marthe through 
all the vicissjtudes of her unchastity, and 
who, if he is not allowed to adorn the tale 
by very frequent intervention, points the 
moral by the superiority which his steady 
flame evinces over the evanescent scintillations 
of the student’s love. ‘ 
In Lucrezia Floriani, the imperfect lover 
is viewed from a very different side. Prince 
Karol loves well enough, but not wisely 
enough. We know from the autobiography 
what was the character attempted to be 
drawn under this name. “I have traced,” 
says the authoress, “in Prince Karol the 
character of a man limited in his nature, ex- 
clusive in his feelings, exclusive in his require- 
ments.” He represents the affections of a 
man without manliness. The leading thought 
of the writer seems to have been, the impos- 
sibility of a woman being happy with a love 
which is in its essential qualities feminine. 
She finds no strength to support, no calm- 
ness to tranquiliise her. Karol’s love is in- 
tense, constant, unselfish. A good-hearted 
cheerful man of the world is introduced as a 
rival, in order to exhibit a contrast. Sal- 
vator, we read, sought for happiness in love; 
and when he could not find it, his love yan- 
ished gently away. But Karol loved for the 
sake of loving; no suffering could repel him. 
And yet he killed his mistress, a woman of 
large overflowing heart. His eagerness to 
absorb the whole of her being in return for 
the surrender of his own, cut her off from’ 
every enjoyment, and at length from the pos- 
sibiity of living. He was jealous of her per- 
forming the simplest action for another. “If 
she smelt a flower, if she picked up a stone, 
if she caught a butterfly to add to her child’s © 
collection, if she caressed her dog, he would 
murmur to himself, ‘Every thing pleases and 
amuses her; she admires and loyes 
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thing; she cannot, then, love me,—me, who 
do not see or admire, or cherish, or under- 
stand aught in the world but her. We are 
separated by an abyss.” His love is aptly 
compared to a process of killing by sticking 
innumerable pins into the flesh; and his 
mistress sinks under the agony of an endless 
series of trifling irritations. 

It is much easier to paint the wrong love 
than the right: but in one tale George Sand 
has attempted to sketch an affection which is 
equally profound and durable. Mauprat is 
one of the best of her novels, and Edmée is 
perhaps the best of her heroines. The cir- 
cumstances of the story are so exceptional, 
that the difficulties of portraying a worthy 
love in man are hardly met. It is true that 
Bernard tells the tale when he is eighty, 
and can say that from his boyhood to his old 
age he never loved any one else, nor ever 
for a moment ceased to love Edmée; but 
the plot, which turns on the moral education 
of a fierce undisciplined boy, under the guid- 
ance of a refined high-spirited girl, enables 
the writer to avoid drawing the perfection of 
love by drawing the imperfection of an un- 
formed eharacter. What Bernard was after 
his training was finished and he had won his 
wife, we are not told; we are only asked to 
watch how his passion at first brutal and in- 
stinctive, becomes gradually heightened and 
purified. But we must not examine such 
points too narrowly. It is seldom that a 
novelist keeps any purpose in view through- 
out, and we look for something else in a 
story than philosophical completeness. And 
certainly the picture of the two cousins 
Edmée and Bernard is exquisitely drawn, 
and the gradual progress of the education 
conceived with great nicety of thought and 
worked out with admirable skill. Edmée, 
caught in the robbers’ stronghold of Roche- 
Mauprat, in order to save her honor pur- 
chases her deliverance from disgraceful vio- 
lence by a vow never to belong to any one 
but Bernard, then a hot-headed young sav- 
age. His first step in education is the vic- 
tory over himself which lets his cousin go 
free ; and the nature of the victory shows 
the extremely low moral point at which he 
begins. His next stage is the determining 


“to obey her wishes—not to get drunk, and 


not to contradict her father. Then he dis- 
covers that she recoils from the childish 
avage to whom she has bound herself, al- 
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though she secretly loves him; and he com- 
prehends that she will kill herself rather 
than give herself to him before he has ledrnt 
the lesson of which he stands in such press- 
ing need. The comprehension of this, the 
realisation to himsaif of the fact that a wo- 
man would rather die than allow herself to 
be brutalized to his level, is the great awak- 
ening force which stimulates him to a new 
life. It is impossible to describe the beauty 
with which the action of Edmée’s influence 
is conveyed. Mauyprat is not written accord- 
ing to an English model. The handling is 
broad. George Sand tries to imagine 
clearly, and she certainly expresses openly, 
what would be the real feelings of a hot- 
blooded boy. She neither shrinks from the 
subject of physical sensations, nor veils it in 
the obscurity of penny-a-lining euphemisms. 
But if she is so far truer to nature than 
would here be thought decorous, she is also 
true to nature in a manner that is really ad- 
mirable: She is true to the power of purity, 
to the sustaining force of generous thoughts, 
and to the docility of a passion great enough 
to be humble. 

When, in a love-story, one of the lovers is 
a married woman, there is undoubtedly a 
disagreeable aspect in which the progress of 
a wife’s passion may be viewed. The hus- 
band is very much in the way; what is to be- 
come of him? Novelists have very often 
solved the problem by making the husband 
ridiculous, or stupid, or worthless. But this 
is a very shallow contrivance. Suppose the 
husband is a worthy, honest, tender-hearted, 
generous man, is any regard to be shown to 
his feelings? And if he perceives what is 
going on, what is he todo? George Sand, 
who likes difficulties of this sort, and never 
recoils from any task simply because it is 
arduous, faces the question boldly, and in 
two of her novels has given us her opinions, 
or rather sentiments, on the subject. 

In Jacques, the husband, who is in mid- 
dle life, marries a young wife to whom he is 
passionately attached, and then sees her fas- 
cinated by the attractions of a young man of 
her own age. Fernande, the heroine, is @ 
very good girl, and tries hard to please and 
love her husband; but she is only at ease 
when she is with Octave. The young pair 
discuss the character arid. conduct of the 
husband in a very impartial and ingenuous 
manner, and are most hearty in pronouncing 
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that he is the object of their deepest respect 
and admiration. Still love will have its way, 


| 
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and the whole doctrine of elective affinities 
on which it rests is worse than ridiculous, 


and the inexorable affinities impel them, to but it bears a sort of relationship to many 


combine. Jacques sees as clearly as possible 
what is happening. He understands that he 
js not wanted. He complains that society 
will not let him act as he would wish; it 
will not permit him to stand by and calmly 
bless the union of his wife with her para- 
mour. So he considers that no choice is left 
him, and he prepares to comfort her by his 
suicide. But so great is his generosity, that 
he fears lest he should make the lovers mis- 
erable if he leaves them with the sting of 
thinking they have driven him todeath. So, 
by adopting a few clever precautions, he suc- 
ceeds in making them suppose that he has 
accidentally fallen from the cliff at the foot 
of which his corpse is found, This is one way 
of getting over the difficulty. The husband 
behaves most handsomely and withdraws. 
But the husband in the other novel to 
which we refer, Le Péché de M. Antoine, be- 
haves better, or rather, the circumstances of 
the plot permit him to take the step which 
George Sand would have society make open 
to every husband. The offspring of the 
adultery is the heroine of the story, and she 
brings about a happy reconciliation between 
her father and’ the husband of her mother. 
An unphilosophical irritation has kept them 
asunder for years; but Gilberte, the heroine, 
when driven by a storm to seek for shelter, 
happens to see a portrait of her mother in 
the house of what, speaking conventionally, 
we may call the injured husband, and she is 
struck by its likeness to a miniature which 
she has often seen in the hands of her father, 
who, contrary to the usual practice in such 
cases, has brought her up. “Her modest 
imagination refusing to comprehend the 
possibility of an adultery,” she is naturally 
puzzled ; but she takes advantage of the oc- 
casion to make friends with the first posses- 
sor of the original, and at length gets him to 
pardon the second possessor. Friendship 
survives the conflict and consequences of 
youthful passion, and they are all happy at 
the end of the book. This, then, is the 
moral; forgive and forget if you can; or if 
not, shoot yourself, so as not to annoy any 
one. If we compare this with the standard 
of ordinary society, it seems absurd ; if with 
a high standard, it seems lamentably false ; 





thoughts and feelings which we cannot call 
absolutely untrue or wholly depraved. It 
belongs to that flux of opinion which is the 
great characteristic of modern society, when 
men are striving to gain a substitute for the 
construction which a past age put on Chris- 
tianity, and to incorporate their religious tra- 
ditions and feelings with a mass of thoughts 
at present utterly confused—partly derived 
from the notions of antiquity, partly the 
growth of political changes, and partly the 
fruit of a real progress in a scientific knowl- 
edge both of the moral and the physical 
world. ¢ 

It is because there is something elevated 
in her tone, and because she encounters great 
and embarrassing problems, that George 
Sand has made herself a name. But the 
minor charms, and the minor merits of her 
writings, ought never to be forgotten. And 
while we are speaking of her as a portrayer of 
passion, we cannot omit to notice the many 
subordinate ways in which she shows her 
knowledge, her power of reflection, and her 
sense of beauty with regard to love. Even the 
physical minutie, the magnetism of attrac- 
tion, the nervous crises, the effect of dress, 
carriage, and posture, which she notes so 
carefully, and introduces so effectively, al- 
though they belong to the sensual side of 
love, indicate great power of observation. 
She constantly makes general remarks on 
the situation of lovers in the different stages 
of passion which betray accurate knowledge 
and a faculty of sympathetic penetration. 
Lucrezia Floriant abounds in such remarks, 
When, for instance, Karol knows that his 
love is returned, he begins to tremble at his 
own success, and think his victory had been 
too easy. “Karol feared to see Lucrezia’s 
love cease as quickly as it had been kindled ; 
and like all men in such circumstances, he 
got alarmed at the impulsive haste which he 
had so much admired and blessed.” Some- 
times a little touch of sentimentalism is 
thrown in so as to double and complicate the 
feelings. When Mauprat receives his first 
kiss from Edmeé: “This kiss, the first @ 
woman had given me since my infancy, re- 
called to me, I know not how or why, the 
last kiss of my mother; and instead of 
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pleasure, it produced in me a profound sad- 
ness.” But the power of George Sand goes 
much further. She has shown that she can 
do what so few have ever really done; she 
can describe young, fresh, pure love so as to 
’ make it seem something new, true to life, 
and yet her own. There is perhaps no pas- 
sage in her works which, taken by itself, can 
rival the beautiful account of Bénédict’s feel- 
ings for Valentine, as he sat with her and 
her friend on a summer day by a sheet of 
water, and watched her image alternately 
formed and broken on the rippling surface. 
No one without a real gift of native poetry 
could have conceived or written it. 

Next to her treatment of the passion of 
love, her socialism is the most salient feature 
in George Sand’s writings. She repeatedly 
proclaims herself a socialist; and in Le 
Péché de M. Antoine she has given the 
world a novel in which her doctrines%on this 
head are supposed to be embodied. But fre- 
quently as she recurs to the topic in her 
writings, we must not ask too narrowly what 
her creed is, or what she means by socialism. 
In the first place, she uses the privilege of 
female philosophers to avoid bringing any 
point to a direct and definite issue. But she 
is also checked in her communistic aspira- 
tions by her common sense ; and in no direc- 
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dise. But, on the other hand, she never 
loses her common sense altogether. There 
is 4 remarkable passage in Mauprat in which 
she expresses her recognition of the solidity 
of society. It is, she says, a strange build- 
ing; but it all coheres, and none but a great 
genius must think of stirring a stone in it, 
In her autobiography, again, she tells us that 
she meditated over her own practical duties 
on the subject of giving her goods to the 
poor; and she came to the conclusion, that 
charity did as much harm as good. The up- 
shot of all this is, that the socialism which 
she recommends is remanded to a. future far 
enough off to be comfortably safe. No 
model socialist in the novels sets about doing 
any thing at once. In Consuelo, the mad 
count and his bride decide that after a long 
interval of time Consuelo shall be the instru- 
ment of bestowing unascertained blessings on 
some unknown persons; and Le Péché de 
M. Antoine ends by the socialist marquis 
informing the hero and heroine that he is 
going to bequeath them a property on which 
he has already laid out a garden, where the 
peasants of the vicinity, when they have all 
become good, pious, and wise, are to walk 
gratis. This may be nonsensical and vision- 
ary, but its harmlessness is extreme. There 
can be nothing dangerous in socialism like 


tion is her combination of sentimentalism | this. 


with a sound appreciation of actual life so 


“For the purpose of studying George Sand 


visible as in that of her socialism, She is | as an author, it is much more itnportant to 
alternately very untrue and very true, very | look at the sources than the results of her 
blind and very clear-sighted. In her great | socialism. The opinions are of little value; 
socialist novel, she lays down two proposi-| but it is instructive to see how she came to 
tions, which, if taken out of the haze of fine | hold them. The situation of France during 


writing, are simply absurd. The first is, 
that a capitalist, by setting up manufactures 
in a poor neighborhood, and employing work- 
people, ruins every body about him. The 
second is, that a proprietor who never inter- 
feres with, or is on his guard against the 
poor, is never robbed. If any one has lived 
in the country for a fortnight and believes 
either of these two statements, all reasoning 
would be powerless to convince him of his 
error. No wonder that George Sand, who 
owns she could never manage her own prop- 
erty, and tells us that she never exactly 
ascertained which were her fields and which 
were not, and whose notions of the position 
of a rich man in the country are of a cor- 
responding dimness, should let her pen loose 
in dressing up the fancies of a socialist para- 





the last twenty years has certainly had some- 
thing to do with the formation of her creed. 
Not only is the contrast between luxury and 
poverty, palaces and hovels,as marked in 
Paris as in any spot of civilized Europe; but 
in France, as Bénédict complains in Valen- 
tine, the notion of citizenship has been lost. 
If an Englishman feels a desire to remove 
social evils, he has at least got the a@vantage 
of a definite starting-point in society. But 
in France this is far less the case; and al- 
though there is undoubtedly something 
morbid in such moanings against the existing 
state of things as are put into the mouth of 
Bénédict, yet an Englishman may be apt to 
forget how much he is supported by the con- 
sciousness that he forms part of a system of 
government which he is proud of, and how 
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powerfully the alienation of honest minds 
from a régime like that of Louis Philippe 
must have tended to produce. inaction and 
apathy. George Sand came to Paris with a 
sense of personal injury, and an aversion to 
the constitution of society, which, for some 
reason or other, she evidently thought pressed 
hardly on her. When she arrived there, she 
fell in with many writings, and many per- 
sons, of a socialistic character; and it was 
very natural that she should readily accept a 
scheme which satisfied her imagination, 
stimulated her enthusiasm, and gave an ex- 
pression at once to her persqnal dissatisfac- 
tion and to the dissatisfaction pervading the 
society around her. It also appealed toa 
very different class of her sympathies—to 
her love of the country and of the dwellers 
in the country. She delights in telling us that 
the poor and the uneducated are often much 
wiser and nobler than the rich; and she has 
twice drawn, in the Jean Jappeloup of Le 
Péché ce M. Antoine, and the Patience of 
Mauprat, the character of such a peasant— 
a thoughtful, benevolent, eccentric man, the 
terror of the selfish rich, the darling of the 
socialist heroines, and the champion of the 
surrounding poor. When she is guided, not 
by her feelings, but by her experience, and 
speaks of the real peasants she had known 
in Berry, she very honestly describes them as 
cunning, superstitious, and pig-headed. But 
she could not be happy without her ideal 
peasant also; and as it cannot be denied that 
there are exceptional peasants, she does but 
magnify and clothe with a sentimental glory 
virtues that either exist, or might very possi- 
bly do so. ° 

George Sand talks so much of art and of 
artists, she alludes to works of art so repeat- 
edly and so enthusiastically, and she has 
made so many of her novels turn on the ad- 
ventures of persons whq have sought a live- 
lihood in some kind of artistic occupation, 
that we might easily imagine a love and 
knowledge of what we technically term “ art ” 
to bea prominent part in her intellectual 
culture. But when we examine what she 
has written, we find that what she really 
cares for in art, is a certain mode of living 
which she conceives artists at liberty to 
enjoy, and that her appreciation of the works 
of great masters is very slight, her judgment 
very untrustworthy, and her acquaintance 
with the principles and history of art very 
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superficial. She has given us a most highly- 
wrought and seductive account of the labors 
of the Maitres mosaistes ; she has brought 
before us their noble patience, their honest 
enthusiasm, their disinterested carefulness of 


execution ; but of any thing like intelligent © 


criticism on their productions there is not a 
trace. The compositions of these Mattres 
mosaistes still exist in Venice, and they are 
indisputably of a very poor and second-rate 
order of merit. But the quality of their 
performance is a matter of utter indifference 
to George Sand; her only interest is in their 
biography. When she gives an account of 
the works of a really great artist, as, for in- 
stance, when in her Lettres d’un Voyageur 
she speaks of Canova, the writing is as grace- 
ful as her writing always is; but the criticism 
is of the most commonplace kind. Her ad- 
miration of what excellence she has seen in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, is genu- 
ine; but it is uninstructed. She is an im- 
aginative observer, but not a connoisseur. 
Artists, not art, have been her real study ; 
and for many years of her life, as we learn 
from her autobiography, artists have been 
her constant companions. She delights in 
them, because she believes that they are 
more independent of society than any other 
set of people: they live, or are supposed to 
live, in their own world, with their own rules 
of conduct and their own code of morality. 
George Sand admires excessively what she 
calls their vie bohémienne et insouciante. 


She also likes them because women are: 


brought into a greater equality in their world 


than elsewhere. In the theatre, a prima. 


donna is a very great person. The equality 


of the sexes seems restored if the female | 


contralto can snub the male bass. All this 
goes straight to George Sand’s heart, and 
we may be sure she manages to idealize the 
most ordinary of these facts. 


that in Druidical times the attractions of the 
theatre and the altar were united in the so- 


lemnities of religious processions, and that. 


women were then priestesses. In these de- 
generate days, if a woman wishes to assume 
a religious character she has to become a 
nun, and is then buried alive; so her only 
way of retaining anything of her sibylline 


privileges is to look to the other half of the - 
vocation of a Druidess, and get. a satisfactory - 


She furnishes, | 
for instance, Consuelo with excellent reasons. . 
for going on the stage ; the gist of which is,. 


‘ 
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engagement as an opera-singer. 
would be unfair to say that George Sand 
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But it | with which she previously had no acquaint- 


ance. ‘Two influences more especially appear 


passes over the higher side of an artist’s life. to have worked on her mind. There were 


She has drawn in Consuelo a very beautiful | 


picture of an artist who loves what is highest 
in her own branch of art, and whose purity 
of mind is allied to, and strengthened by, 
her refinement of taste. In the Maitres 
moraistes also she has exhibited an impres- 
sive type of the conscientious, laborious, far- 
seeing workman. But it is to the lower side 
of this life that she generally looks. Her 
whole conception of an artist’s life, so far as 
it is founded on fact at all, relates entirely to 
the secondary class of artists. The great 


bohémienne et inhouciante; or if they do, 
their work suffers proportionately. But it is 
quite true that there is a society of more un- 
pretending artists who have a sort of world 
of their own, and whose life, if regarded in 
its hours of gaiety and prosperity, may be 
said to possess that careless happiness which 
is popularly ascribed to a gipsy existence. 

‘ George Sand idealizes this lower artist-life 
*n one way; for she represents it in its 
brightest hours and most lucky vein. In La 


derniére Aldini she has recounted the ad- 
ventures of a typical artist, an opera-singer, 


the great buildings, the historical monu- 
ments, the famous works of art, in which 
Venice abounds; and there was the life of 
the common people, with their vivacity, their 
Italian morals, and their vagabond gaiety. 
Consuelo shows how her observation of the 
Venetian populace colored her theory of ar- 
tist-life, and the poetical feeling which from 
so many sides attaches itself to Venice threw 
a halo over all that she considered to be ar- 
tistic. In the portion of her writings relat- 


_ing to Venice there is the same combination 
artists of each generation do not lead a vie | 


of qualities that is observable throughout her 
works. 
sense which guided her daily experience, and 
‘taught her to portray the early loves’ of An- 
goleto and Consuelo,—a picture of humble 
| Venetian life at once so faithful to local truth 
and to the general truth of human nature; 
| there is the vagueness of eloquent rhapsody, 
| proceeding, however, from feelings which, if 
uncontrolled, are genuine; and lastly, there 
is a real creative and poetical power, of which 
| perhaps the little tale of L’Orco is the most 
| perfect expression. 

| But if George Sand’s love of art is neither 


There is the acuteness and common ° 


who had the good fortune to win the affec- | very great nor very real, her love of nature 
tion of a countess, and also, fifteen years af- | is profound and genuine. Not only does she 
terwards, to fascinate her daughter, the last invest scenery with a sentimental coloring 
scion of a noble race; but who had the | which, when not in excess, has an undoubted 
courage and wisdom to resist the advances of | beauty, but she shows an intimate familiarity 


both the ladies. On the other hand, the | with country pleasures, and more especially 


prosaic truth is sometimes told very plainly, 
and, we may perhaps say, coarsely. The ar- 

' tist is occasionally represented as neither 
4 ‘ery fortunate nor very virtuous. Lucrezia 
F ‘loriani, a heroine of the noblest turn of 
am ‘nd, and as fine a modern Druidess as could 
be desired, has four children by three differ- 
ent fathers, who have all treated her badly. 
The accessories of the life are idealized more 
perh aps than the life itself; and much of the 
ideal, ization arises-from art and artist-life 
being associated in George Sand’s mind with 
recolk *ctions of Venice. She went there at a 
critiea) | period of her life, after she had written 
Indian 2, Valentine, and Lélia, and therefore 


‘ after sh e had the consciousness of recognized 


power t: > stimulate her, but before her mind 
was fully set and formed. Her imagination 
was muc.h excited by a manner of life wholly 
new ‘to her, and by a class of associations 


a native sympathy with the animated life that 
makes the dead rocks and trees inhabited 
and alive. In the first chapter of her auto- 
biography, she tells us how dearly she has 
cherished through life a series of feathered 
pets, and how strange is the dominion which, 
as we have already said, she finds herself 
able to exercise over'them. One of the first 
anecdotes she records of her childhood is the 
gift of a live pigeon, which seemed to her an 
inestimable treasure. And in her latest 
novel, La Daniella, she describes at that ex- 
traordinary length, to which most of her de- 
scriptions are spun out, the solace which the 
hero derived, when shut up in a lonely cas- 
tle, from watching the butterflies play, and 
feeding a goat that strayed about the build- 
ing. She hasalso told us with what enthusiastic 
joy she used to roam on foot or on horse- 
back oyer the wilds of Berry, when she first 
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returned to Nohant after her return from the | au Diable, are the most perfect, though not 
convent ; and transferring her recollections | perhaps the most interesting, that she hag 
to one of the best of her heroines, she has | Witten. They are free from all that, pro- 
ge 0 5. iets « dninn viene of a vokes censure in her other writings—from 
wets up 8 : BP theories, from declamation, from indelieacy. 
young light-hearted girl revelling in the first They move as with a quiet flow that is irre- 
unchecked communion with nature, stimu-| sistibly fascinating, and are full of beauties 
lated by fresh air and exercise, and excited | of language to which it is impossible to do. 
by the spectacle of a varied scenery into the | justice. ‘ pe 
first sallies of meditative romance. If we place side by side Lelia and La 
How deeply she has been penetrated by = au Diable, the novels most typical of 
: ; kt er earlier and her later stages, and com- 
what she has observed and known of human pare the audacity, the pruriency, the strong 
life in rural districts, is shown by her having personal feeling manifested in the former 
made it the basis of a style of fiction per-| with the sweet purity and artistic tranquillity 
fectly new. She has written idyls true tol of the latter, we may see that during the 
life, masterly in art, and yet interesting. | period which elapsed between the two the 
She began the series with Jeanne, a fanciful | authoress must herself have greatly changed. 


" ° p 4 2} 
tale, of which the strange superstitions of the | The openg of unpetacts cee rene 
: ‘/away, and the autumn of matured power 
peasantry of the centre of France form the | and chastened wishes arrives. But although 
groundwork. The heroine is, however, an | the change may be great and indisputable, 
exceptional peasant, a Joan of Are undevel-| yet it would be quite untrue to speak of 
oped; not to be tempted into marriage, and George Sand as appearing under two phases 
abiding with a simplicity, half sublime and | Wholly distinct. ‘There was always a mixture 
half idiotic, by the terms of a strange vow, | of purity with impurity, of sense with non- 
i 2 : tole *'. 4’! sense, of honest desire to be right with the 
which, deceived by the trick of some idle | Bess . : 

: hate ... |most distorted conceptions of right and 
travellers into thinking she has had an inti-| wrong, which was traceable diglon her 
mation from Heaven, she has made, to be! earlier works; and the old fire of a mind 
chaste, poor, and humble. “Jeanne was,”| struggling, suffering, doubting, hoping, .loy- 
says the authoress, “ one of those pure types | ing, and hating, burns and shines through 
such as are still found in the country, which! the quietude of her later tales. View her 
are so admirable and so mysterious that they’ from whatever side we may, and judge of 
seem made for a golden age. Such types’ her by whatever of her novels we may chance 
are not sufficiently known. In painting they’ to light on, we shall always leave her with 
have been represented; but poets have al- nabed feelings of admiration and regret. 
ways disfigured them by wishing to idealize| But if we look at her works as a-whole, and 
or change them, forgetting that their essence | read several of them in succession, her char- 
and their originality consist in its being im-/ acter, we think, will rise in our estimation, 
possible to no more than guess what they | although the works themselves lose interest 
are.” In Jeanne such a character is very) by their prolixity, their want of plot, and 
skilfully worked out; but it would be diffi-| their surfeiting fullness of vague theorizing 
cult to believe that the heroine is not ideal-| being thus forced on our notice. We catch 
ized, and, at any rate, she is avowedly excep-| through them glimpses of a woman with 
tional. In the later novels of the series, | many faults,—haste, rashness, morbid senti- 
La Mare au Diable, La petite Fadette, and| mentalism, and a proneness to indulge in a 
Frangois le Champi, her aim has been to’ secondhand philosophy often caught up from 
leave the exceptional for the ordinary, to|men inferior to herself,—but still in the 
seek for idyllic beauties in the extreme of} main truthful; loving in a blind and capri- 
pastoral simplicity, and to make her pee ed | ote way what is good; touched to the 
happiness keep within the limits of what! heart by the misfortunes of others ; indig- 
would be possible in every hamlet. She de-|nant at the sophistries and ‘the success of 
pends for her effect upon analyzing and ex-| polished vice and conventional virtue. If in 
hibiting the play of the more innocent emo-|the midst af the display of her great intel- 
tions. The love of a girl fora neighbor’s| lectual gifts she sometimes startles us by 
little child in La Mare au Diable, the mu-| moral errors, she never shocks us by moral 
tual love of twins in La petite Fadette, and} depravity. The more we try her by a for- 
maternal affection in Francois le Champi,| eign standard, and the better we appreciate 
supply materials sufficiently. piquant for the| the circumstances under which she wrote, and 
quiet pathos of an idyl. George Sand seems! the influences to which she was exposed, the 
‘o get strength by touching the soil. Her| more gently and sparingly we shall censure 
tales of country life, and especially La Mare! her. , 
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§32 WE REAR NO WAR-DEFYING FLAG.—AMONG THE HEATHER. 


JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO, AMENDED. 


Tuis exquisite ballad, constructed by Robert 
Burns out of a different and somewhat excep- 
tionable lyric, has always left something to be 
wished for and regretted: it is not complete. 
But who would venture to add to a seng of 
Burns? As Burns left it, it runs thus: 


“ John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent: 

But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw ; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


“ John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither ; 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 

Fine as this is, it does not quite satisfy a con- 
templative mind; when one has gone so far, he 
locks and longs for something more—some- 
thing beyond the foot of the hill. Many a 
reader of Burns must have felt this; and it is 
quite probable that many have attempted to 
supply the deficiency ; but we know of only one 
success in so hazardous an experiment. This 
is the added verse : 


“ John Anderson, my jo, John, . 

When we have slept thegither, 

The sleep that a’ maun sleep, John, 
We'll wake -wi’ ane anither ; 

And in that better warld, John, 
Nae sorrow shall we know ; 

Nor fear we e’er shall part again, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 


Simple, touching, trae—nothing wanting, and 
nothing to spare; precisely harmonizing with 
the original stanzas, and improving them by 
the fact of completing them. This poetical 
achievement is attributed to Mr. Charles Gould 
a gentleman of our town, whose life has been 
chiefly devoted to the successful combination of 
figures—but not figures of rhetoric. The verse 
was written some years ago, but it has not 
hitherto found its way into print; yet it well 
deserves to be incorporated with the original 
song in any future edition of Burn’s poems, 
and we hope some publisher will act on this 
suggestion.—Home Journal. 


WE REAR NO WAR-DEFYING FLAG. 


|This piece is from "The Poetical Works of 
Robert Story (Longman), a volume of minor 
poetry, written throughout a course of more 
than thirty years, yet, from first to last, exhibit- 
ing a curious equality in tone and merit. The 
most spirited are the political poems, which, 
being of a high, conservative tendency, are re- 





markable as the productions of a peasant ata 
time of great popular discontent.]|—Chambers’ 
Journal. 


WE rear no war-defying flag, 
Though armed for battle still ; 
The feeble, if he like, may brag— 

The powerful never will. 

The flag we rear in every breeze, 
Float where it may, or when, 
Waves forth a signal o’er the seas 

Of “ Peace, good-will to men !” 


For arms, we waft across the waves 
The fruits of every clime ; 

For death, the truth that cheers and saves : 
What mission more sublime! 

For flames, we send the lights afar 
Outflashed from press and pen ; 

And for the slogans used in war 
Cry—“ Peace, good-will to men!” 


But are there states who never cease ~ 
To hate or envy ours ? 

And who esteem our wish for peace 
As proof of waning powers ? 

Let them but dare the trial! High 
Shall wave our war-flag, then, 

And woe to those who change our cry 
Of “ Peace, good-will to men !” 





AMONG THE HEATHER. 
A SONG. 

One evening walking out, I o’ertook a modest 
colleen, 

When the wind was blowing cool, and the har- 
vest leaves were falling. 

“Ts our road, by chance, the same? might we 
travel on together ?” 

“OQ I keep the mountain side 
among the heather.” } 


“Your mountain air is sweet when the days are 
long and sunny, ce 

When the, grass grows round the rocks, and the 
whinbloom smells like honey ; 

But the winter’s coming fast with its foggy, 
snowy weather, 

And you'll find it bleak and chill on your bill 
among the heather.” 


She praised her mountain home ; and I’ll praise 
it too, with reason, 

For where Molly is, there’s sunshine and 
flowers at every season. 


(she replied) 


Be the moorland black or white, does it signify 


a feather, 


Now I know the way by heart, every part, — 


among the heather ? 


The sun goes down in haste, and the night falls 
thick and stormy ; 

¥et I'd travel twenty miles with the welcome 
that’s before me; 


Singing hi for Eskydun, in the teeth of wind - 


and weather ! 


Love ’ill warm me as I go through the snow, . 
among the heather. W. ALLINGHAM. _ 


—Dublin University Magazine. 


‘ 
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From The New Monthly Magazine. | Blessed Virgin; and a still more grevious 

__ 1 ‘WATERTOBIANA* fall, the result of which was the breaking. up 
We have a great regard for Mr. Water- by main force of a callous that had formed 
ton. We have not the pleasure of his per-|hetwixt the hand and arm, and several pages 
sonal acquaintance, but his character is |i, defence of the contemned class of bone- 
clearly revealed in his writings, with which | otters, It is extraordinary to contemplate 
we have been familiar from early years, and! character like that of our naturalist 
we esteem him accordingly. Neither do we! .yoat powers of observation cultivated to the 
quarrel with him for his prejudices, violent | jishest perfection, and great natural ability 
though they be. Johnson liked an honest 'yinened by education and reflection, united 
hater, and Waterton had some excuse for his : 
antipathies. As a staunch Romanist, we do 
not expect him to laud Henry VIII. and 


to a child-like simplicity and a docile faith. 
It is a combination very rarely to be met with, 


7 ‘and it is much to be admired, even when 
Queen Elizabeth ; and as an avowed Jacob- | the conclusions arrived at cannot be readily 


ite, he is not likely to admire Dutch Wil-' sqmitted. 
liam as much as Lord Macaulay admires' At the onset of his last rovings, Mr. 


him. His hatred of Hanoverian rats “ not Waterton visited, in company with his sisters- 
only pardonable, but praiseworthy. We sin- |in-law, the Tyrolean Ecstatica at the monas- 
cerely wish he could rid the country of the ‘tery of Caldaro. He was as much edified as 
pest. As a writer of natural history, Water- | those who have preceded him on the same 
ton takes rahk amongst the highest and best. holy pilgrimage. He makes no remark upon 
He 18 second only to Gilbert White, the de-| the circumstance of nearly a whole day’s delay 
lightful historian of Selborne. having occured before they were permitted to 


Pees - agin his eg tage rt see the favored maiden, but he concludes : 

seek olen § Wiss tal . ‘PYO- |tant readers say to this most extraordinary 
nounced over him ! The hale and temperate | narrative—true and correct, as I have a soul 
naturalist, who is endowed with a constitu-/|to save? It is, and it will be, utterly inex- 


tion of iron, ought to live to ninety—or even | plicable to them, so long as they continue to 
a hundred—publishing a volume of contribu- | stand aloof from the ancient faith ; which, 
tions to natural history, coupled with auto- |they have been informed, by acts of parlia- 
biographical sketches, every two years. It ment, from the days of the sad change, is 


; ” 
would be wel*ome as the present. The por- ek ee ee 


trait of the uistinguished naturalist with| A still greater demand = made Upon OUR 
which we are here presented, was painted in credulity upon thé occasion of a visit to the 
1824, about the time when in our “hot | the Santa Casa in the church of Our Lady at 
youth” we: first read the “ Wanderings.” Loretto : . 
In the last page but one of his Autobiogra-| “That Supreme Being who can raise us 
phy continued in the second volume of his all at the last day, could surely order the 
“Essays on’ Natural History,” Mr. W aterton Santa Cass | which. was resp by the 
bade farewell tothe reader and to that de- Mlesand Vag ome ie Se ee 
i : " : to be transported ‘from Judea to the place 
ightful pursuit at the same time ; but it was | where it now stands, if such were His will 
not destined to be so. The fire of his spirit | and pleasure. There are authentic proofs of 
was unquenched by age,- and‘ his love of |its miraculous transition; but the belief of it 
travel and adventure untamed even by mis- is optional with every Catholic, as the Church 
haps. He has lived to put on record a few has pronounced nothing on the subject. 
more reminiscences of nature, a few more | Millions upon ‘millions of pilgrims have al- 
; ready visited it, and millions in times to come 
will, no doubt, follow their example. I be- 
lieve in the miracle.” 


observations on men and things generally, 
always entertaining for their originality 
«nd shrewdness; and some more mishaps, 
amongst which a tumble into the basin of 
Dover at midnight, from whence he was ex- 
tricated by the miraculous. medal of the 


* Essay on Natural History. Third Series.. 
By Charis Waterton, Esq. Longman and Co, 


It is exceedingly entertaining to mark how 
curiously the yearnings of the veteran natur- 
alist surge to the surface amid the religious 
lucubrations of the aged philosopher. In 
the same room as the Ecstatica, he tells us, 
there was “a Barbadoes dove ”—‘ an em- 
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blem of the Eestatica’s innocence and purity.” | current in books of travel, and transferred 
In Austrian Italy he only saw one solitary | thence into works on natural history in refer- 
crow and a small flock of finches throughout | ence to the habits and manners of the mon- 
a whole day’s journey: “ Birds, indeed,” he | key tribe. “These amusing anecdotes in 
remarks, “ seem to be forbidden all protec- | support of the marvellous,” he says, “ may 
tion in this portion of our earthly paradise.’’ | all be very well to frighten children or to 
On the way to Bologna, “ cats were sunning make them laugh, but, like Martin Luther's 
themselves at the windows of the houses, but | reformation, they are not orthodox.” The 
dogs, upon the whole, seemed scarce.” In | idea of monkeys settling anywhere, of their 
the city itself was the incorrupt body of St. | throwing sand or sticks, driving away other 
Catherine of Bologna: “we saw it, and we | animals, carrying off human beings, and other 
had the finest opportunity of examining it | current notions, are rejected with utter con- 
with great attention.” “At Rimini, now|tempt. His method of showing that the 
celebrated for its miraculous picture of the | same animals never can be put on a par with 


blessed Virgin, we could see the’ smaller 
species of bats on wing as the night set in.” 
We only wonder they did not fly by day—it 
must be a perpetual night at Rimini. 

Some of the observations in natural history 
made by the way-side are amusing enough 
of themselves. Cats and dogs being scarce 


in Venice, is, we are told, one cause of the 
plentitude of pigeons. The many homes 
afforded by the richly decorative architecture 
of the place, and the use of fire-arms being 
forbidden within the city, are perhaps more 
prominent causes. 

The Autobiography of the fine old man 


with the silvery head, one of the last few 
representatives of the Jacobites of old, and 
of those who are faithful to Church tradi- 
tions, is followed by a new History of the 
Monkey Family; one of the main objects of 
which it is to show that monkeys are espe- 
cially, if not solely, adapted for living in 
trees. The only exception noticed by Mr. 
Waterton is the little colony of Gibraltar 
apes ;. but we might mention a more remark- 
able instance in the case of the Saadan, or 
“ Satyrs of the Desert,” which dwell in the 
tamarisk jungle of the Euphrates, where 
there are no trees, nor are these great apes 
solicitous of such, for, armed with powerful 
canines, they hold their enemies tightly 
grasped, and fight, not singly, but in troops. 
This ape—the Macacus Arabicus of system- 
atists—is the Sayrim or “hairy one” of 
. Levit. xvii. 7; and it is also well described in 

Isa. xiii. 21, and again, xxxiv. 14, where the 
image is perfect, when we picture to ourselves 
the “ hairy ones ” lurking about the river in 
the tamarisk jungle. 

Mr. Waterton himself, so easy of belief in 
matters of religion, is unsparing in his scepti- 
cism in regard to the innumerable narratives 


‘human beings in point of intelligence, is 
peculiarly characteristic. He is speaking at 
the time of a visit paid to the great red 
orang-outang, or more properly, uran-utan, 
which was a short time back exhibited in the 
Zoological Gardens : 


“ Having observed his mild demeanor and 
his placid countenance, I felt satisfied that if 
ever the animal had been subject to parox- 
ysms of anger when free in its native woods 
those paroxysms had been effectually subdued 
since it had become a captive under the 
dominion of civilized man. 

“Acting under this impression, I asked per- 
mission to enter the apartment in which it 
was confined ; and permission was immedi- 
ately granted by a keeper in attendance. 

“As I approached the orang-outang, he 
met me about half way, and we soon entered 
into an examination of each other’s persons. 
Nothing struck me more forcibly than the 
uncommon softness of the insitle of his hands. 
Those of a delicate lady could not have 
shown a finer texture. He took hold of .my 
wrist and fingered the blue veins therein 
contained, whilst I myself was lost in admira- 
tion at the protuberance of his enormous 
mouth. He most obligingly let me open it, 
and thus I had the best opportunity of ex- 
amining his two fine rows of teeth. 

“We then placed our hands around each 
other’s necks, and we kept them there awhile, 
as though we had reaily been excited by an 
impulse of fraternal affection. It were loss 
of time in me were I to pen down an account 

of the many gambols which took place be- 
twixt us, and I might draw too much upon 
the reader’s patience. Suffice it then to say, 
that the surrounding spectators seemed won- 
derfully amused at the solemn farce before 
them. 

“ Whilst it was going on I could not help 
remarking that the sunken eye of the orang- 
outang, every now and then, was fixed on 
something outside of the apartment. I re- 
marked this to the keeper, who was standing 
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in the crowd at a short distance. He pointed 
to a young stripling of a coxcomb. . ‘ That 
dandy,’ said he, * has been teasing the orang- 
outang a little while ago; and I would not 
answer for the consequences could the animal 
have an opportunity of springing at him.’ 

“This great ape from Borneo exhibited a 
kind and gentle demeanor, and he appeared 
pleased with my familiarity. 

“Having fully satisfied myself how com- 
pletely the natural propensities of a wild 
animal from the forest may be molified, and 
ultimately subdued by art and by gentleness 
on the part of rational man, I took my leave 
of this interesting prisoner, scraping and 
bowing with affected gravity as I retired from 
his apartment. 

“Up to this time our ape had shown a 
suavity of manners and a continued decorum 
truly astonishing in any individual of his 
family : I say of his family, because in days 
now long gone by, when our intercourse with 
Africa was much more frequent than it is at 
present, I have known apes, baboons, and 
monkeys brought over from Guinea to Guiana, 
notorious for their forbidding and outrageous 
habits. ‘This orang-outang, however, by his 
affability and correctness, appeared to make 
amends for the sins of his brethren. ‘ Na- 
ture seemed to have done with her resent- 
ments in him;’ and I bade him farewell, 
impressed with the notion that he was a 
model of perfection, which might be imitated 
with advantage even by some of our own 
species. ‘ 

“But, alas! I was most egregiously de- 
ceived in the good opinion which I had enter- 
tained of him, for scarcely had I retired half 
a dozen paces from the late scene of action, 
when an affair occurred which beggars all 
description. In truth, I cannot describe it— 
I don’t know how to describe it—my pen re- 
fuses to describe it. I can only give an out- 
line, and leave the rest to be imagined. 

“ This interesting son of Borneo advanced 
with slow and solemn gravity to the bars of 
his prison, and took a position exactly in 
front of the assembled spectators. The 
ground upon which he stood was dry, but 
immediately it became a pool of water, by 
no means from a pure source. Ladies blushed 
and hid their faces, whilst gentlemen laughed 
outright. 

“I was scandalised beyond measure at this 
manifest want of good breeding on the part 
of this shaggy gentleman from the forests of 
Borneo. He confirmed forever my early 
opinion that, although apes naturally possess 
uncommon powers of mimicry, and that these 
powers can be improved to a surprising 
degree under the tutelary hand of man, 
nevertheless, neither time, nor teaching, nor 
treatment, can ever raise apes even to the 
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shadow of an equality with the intellect of 
rational man. All monkeys are infinitely be- 
low us—ay, infinitely indeed. Rude, shame- 
less, uncalculating beasts they are, and beasts 
they will remain to the very end of time, un 

less some unforeseen catastrophe, ordered by 
an all-wise Providence, should root out their 
whole race from the face of the earth, as we * 
imagine has already been done with those 
antediluvian animals the fossil remains of 
which have been so scientifically lectured 
upon and so cleverly portrayed by the master- 
hand of Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins.” 

The anecdote is worthy of the author of 
the veracious history of the Yahoos and the 
Houyhnhms; not as regards veracity, for 
whatever Mr. Waterton relates we hold to be 
unimpeachable (notwithstanding the discredit 
with which his story of. riding a cayman was 
at first received by persons little versed in 
t..e natural history of the reptile tribe), but 
in the coarse, yet practical manner in which 
the true animal nature of the beast is illus- 
trated. The reader may remeniber the very 
first thing that “the cursed brood” of Yahoos 
did on the appearance of Mr. Gulliver among 
them, and the satirist portrayed in fiction 
that which Mre Waterton has propounded in 
sober philosophy — namely, that there is 
nothing that distinguishes man from animals 
more than a regard for decency. By the 
same argument, instead of nations, as it is 
often presumed, having attained a higher de- 
gree of civilisation when they throw off such 
regard to decency, the reverse in the case, 
and all signs of such disregard and of such 
boasted indifference only lower a people in 
the scale of humanity. 

Waterton has a power of pathos akin to 
that of his favorite author, Sterne. His visit 
to Jenny, a “wild little woman of the woods,” 
exhibited in Mrs. Wombwell’s menagerie, is 
very touchingly told: 

“Jenny has:no appearance whatever of a 
tail, for she is a veritable ape. -Her skin is 
as black as a sloe in the hedge, whilst her fur 
appears curly and brown. Her eyes are 
beautiful ; but there is no white in them; and 
her ears are as small in proportion as those 
of a negress. . .. . I happened to be among 
the crowd of spectators outside Jenny’s little 


‘apartment (for she was not exhibited with 


the other wild beasts) When she made her 
final appearance before the liberal inhabitants 
of Scarborough... Having mounted the steps 
which led upto the room, in order that I 
might take my leave of her, Jenny put her 
arms round my neck; she “looked wistfully 
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at me,’’and then we both exchanged soft 
kisses, to the evident surprise and amusement 
of the lookers-on. 

“*Farewell! poor little prisoner,’ said I. 
‘I fear that this cold and gloomy atmosphere 
of ours will tend to shorten thy days.’ Jenny 
shook her head, seemingly to say, {There is 
nothing here to suit me. The little room is 
far too hot; the clothes which they force me 
to wear are quite insupportable ; whilst the 
food which they give me is not like that upon 
which I used to feed when I was healthy and 
free in my own native woods.’ With this we 
parted :—probably »' r ever. 

“The reader wil perhaps be grieved to 
learn that poor Jenny’s death was nearer 
than I had anticipated. She ane 9 on, 
from place to place, in Mrs. Wombwell’s fine 
menagerie of wild animals, till they reached 
the town of Warrington, in Lancashire. 
There, without any previous symptoms of 
decay, Jenny fell sick and breathed her last.” 


Mr. Waterton next proceeds to lament 
that the modern amusement of pigeon-shoot- 
ing should entail poverty on the pigeon-cot. 
There was a time, he says, when ninety-three 
dozens of young pigeons were taken annually 


out of the devecot at Walton Hall, and when 


neighboring farmers realised their twenty-five 
pounds a year by young birds and pigeon 
manure. ‘Those days are entirely gone by 
now; the pigeon is no longer protected by 
the laws, and what is worse, is not protected 
by the neighboring sense of doing unto others 
as we would wish to be done by, and which 
is so pleasantly depicted by our author in his 
sketch of devecots as they once stood in 
relation to one another and to their owners. 
Apropos of Aix-la-Chapelle, we have a little 
dissertation upon Sunday evenings : 


“Tn the outskirts of Aix-la-~Chapelle are the 
ornamented pleasure-grounds of the Lous- 
berg Hill. ‘They do ample credit to the 
original hand that traced them, and to the 
regency which keeps them in such excellent 
repair. Here stands a monument to departed 
valor, and ‘here is a spacious hotel replete 
with everything to comfort a weary traveller 
or to regale the pampered citizen. 

“Tis here, on Sunday evenings, when gentle 
zephyrs blow and nature blooms around, that 
multitudes assemble to enjoy their innocent 
recreation. 

“The large open space in front of the hotel 
is covered with little tables for tea and coffee, 
whilst music resounds through the wood, and 
seems to produce in all present a calmness, 
and a gentleness, and a possession. of soul 
truly captivating to the accidental traveller, 





even be he from that rigid region where a 
single gambol in the street on the Lord’s- 
day is gravely considered a most unjustifiable 
scandal. : 

“The Protestant government in Prussia, 
wiser than our own, and possibly with just 
as much of religion ih it, very properly sanc- 
tions this harmless termination of the sabbath- 
day. The people themselves cannot possibly 
imagine that they offend the Deity by a caper 
or a whistle. They have all attended morn- 
ing service in their spacious churches ; they 
have heard a sermon; they have been at 
vespers or afternoon prayer ; and they see no 
harm in terminating the sacred day as I have 
described above. They prefer a little harm. 
less merriment in the open air to an assem- 
blage of friends in-doors, amongst whom it 
sometimes happens that the peccadilloes of 
neighbors are occasionally the theme of con- 
versation, and the holy book laid aside for a 
few words on projects for the following days, 
or for arrangements touching aristocratic 
pastimes. Such people had better be dancin 
on the green to the sound of the shepherd’s 
rural pipe. 

“All animals are on the stir at the ap- 
proach of evening. Go, for example, through 
a town or village, and you will see ever 
child in motion. The dogs are romping wit 
each other, and the old women gadding to 
and fro with pipes in their mouths, whilst 
birds of all descriptions become lively and 
vociferous. With this before my eyes, pro- 
vided I have performed to the best of my 
power all the sabbatical duties ordered by 
the Church, I must confess that I do not like 
to be within doors on a fine Sunday evening, 
but prefer a little glee and pastime in the 
open air. So I often sally forth, humming 
to a merry tune, ‘ Viva la joia, fidon la tris- 
tessa.’” 

The latter part of this extract is truly 
Watertonian. Every traveller must have 
noticed that not only in the crowded city, but 
in the tranquil village and in the remote en- 
campment, evening is an hour of rest and 
intercommunion; but only a naturalist, or 
one who sympathises with the whole living 
world as well as with the human race, would 
have added “ All animals are on the stir at 
the approach of evening.” The occasional 
struggle, however, between the zoophilist and 
the man, born to rule over the brute crea- 
tion, is amusingly portrayed in the following 
incident : 


“ When I was on the west coast of Demer- 
ara, I rode a mule in preference to a horse, 
and I took a kind of pride in my choice, be- 
cause no other person seemed inclined to 
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engage him. He was a cream-colored and a 
beautiful animal, and had been imported from 
the Orinoco, to work in the cattle-mills of 
the sugar plantations. I gave him the name 
of Philip. At times he went quietly enough, 
but every now and then he would show who 
had been his father, and you would fancy that 
the devil of stubbornness had got entire pos- 
session of him. He was never able to dis- 
lodge me from the saddle except once, and 
then, being off my guard, he pitched me 
‘neck and crop,’ as the saying is, over his 
head. A large brown wasp of the country 
had issued from its nest under a wooden 
bridge over which we were going, and stung 
him in the face. Hence the true cause of the 
fracas. I don’t think it would have happened 
but for the wasp, as Philip was by no means 
frisky that morning, and we were going gin- 
gerly along. 

“JT remember well the circumstance on 
this account, my head came in contact with 
the ground; and when I arose, I staggered 
and fell three times, feeling much confused. 
So I sat me down on the side of the wide 
trench which flanked the highway, and, when 
composure was restored, took out my lancet 
and drew some twenty ounces of blood from 
my arm. This prevented bad consequences, 
and put all to rights. 

“ Another time Philip seemed particularly 
prone to mischief. I prepared for a storm, 
and the mule made a dead stop. It brought 
to my mind the affair which Sterne had with 
his own mule in the ‘ Sentimental Journey.’ 
‘Philip, said I, ‘I can’t afford to stop just 
now as I have an appointment, so pray thee, 
my lad, go on.’ ‘I won't, said he. ‘Now 
do, my dear fellow,’ said I, patting him on 
the shoulder as I spoke the words; ‘we 
must not remain here, a laughing-stock to 
every passing nigger.’ Philip declared that 
he would not move a peg. ‘Then, master 
obstinacy,’ said I, ‘take that for your pains ;’ 
and I instantly assailed his ears with a stick 
which I carried in lieu of a whip. .‘It won’t 
do, said Philip; ‘I’m determined not to go 
on.’ And then he laid him down, I keepin 
my seat on the saddle, only moving in it suf- 
ficiently to maintain an upright position; so 
that, whilst he lay on the ground, I appeared 
like a man astride of a barrel.” 

“Nothing would induce the mule to rise. 
Niggers in passing by laughed at us, some 
offering assistance. 

“Here a bright thought came into my 
head. The swamps of Demerara being 
below the level of the sea at high water, each 
plantation has a sluice to effect a drainage 
when the tide goes out. An old nigger 
lives in a little hut close by the road-side, and 
he has the sluice under his charge. He was 
standing at the door grinning at us, with his 
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mouth wide open from ear to ear. ‘ Daddy,’ 
said I,‘ bring me a firestick.’ ‘ Yes, massa,’ 
said he. And then he drew one hotly blaz- 
ing from his fire. ‘Put it, red-hot as it is, 
under Philip’s tail.’ He did so, and this was 
more than Philip’s iron nerves could stand. 
Up he started, the hair of his tail smoking 
and crackling like a mutton-chop on a grid- 
iron. I kept my seat, and away went Philip, 
scouring along the road with surprising pr 
ness. 

“ From that day forward, although he had 
@disagreeable knack of depressing his long 
ears and elevating his rump, he never at- 
tempted to lie down with me on the public 
road.” : 


We should like to see a race on mules, be- 
tween Waterton and George Borrow. We 
would back the Lord of Walton Hall against 
Lavengro. 

Waterton is not only a traveller and a 
naturalist, or, as we before said, a zoophilist, 
but also a true philanthropist. Courage ous 
as he is in the matter of snakes and croco- 
diles, he entertains a great horror, in com- 
mon with many other persons, of canine 
madness. He believes that the Indian 


wourali poison—some of which he has brought 
over with him to this country—is a remedy 


for that’ most horrible of all afflictions—hy- 
drophobia; and the excellent old man adds : 


“ Supposing a person has been bitten by a 
mad dog. That person may or may not go 
mad. But, should symptoms of disease 
break out, and a competent practitioner in 
medicine pronounce it to be undeniable hy- 
drophobia, and the family wish to have t 
wourali tried, I beg attention to the following 
remarks. 

“ Do not, I pray you, let any medicines be 
administered. The gr ng will gene- 
rally occur at intervals, during two or even 
three days, before the fatal catastrophe takes 
place. Lose no time in telegraphing for 
Doctor Sibson, No. 40, Lower Brook-street, 
London ; and for Charles Waterton, Walton 
Hall, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. We will 
promptly attend.” 


Upon the subject of snakes, just cursorily 
alluded to, he says: 


“Confiding in the notion that snakes never 
use their poison fangs except when driven to 
extremities, I would rove in the forests, day 
after day, without shoes or stockings, and 
never consider myself in danger from them. 

“ Perhaps no part of the known world, not 
even the woode ey of Senegal in Af 
rica, produces such a show of magnificent 
serpents as the region of South America, ex- 
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tending from the river Amazons to the Ori- 
noco. This region I have explored with un- 
common pleasure, care and satisfaction, and 
did inclination incite me, I could produce 
many volumes of amusement and instruction 
on its zoological treasures. O! the beauty, 
the grandeur, the innocence and supposed 
malignity of serpents with which I have come 
in contact during my stay in the regions be- 
yond Demerara and Essequibo! 

“T think I have mentioned in a former 
little work, that when I was at Angustura, 
the capital of the Orinoco, a Spaniard showed 
me part of a serpent’s skin, which, judging 
from its amazing thickness, could not have 
been less than seventy feet in length. The 
colonists have appropriately given to this 
serpent the name of matatoro, or bull-killer.” 

Some professional gentlemen in Leeds 
wishing to test the effects of wourali pois on 
with the venom of a rattlesnake, took the 
occasion of an itinerant exhibitor being at 
that town to invite Mr. Waterton to make 

, the experiment. 


“We all met at ihe house of our excel- | 
lent physician Doctor Hobson, who had pro- 
cured a few guinea pigs and rabbits for the 
occasion. 








“ Aware that Mr. Vangordon’s box was 
not well adapted for a scientific examination 
of the snakes, I had sent on before me the 
large glass case which had been made to} 
contain my great ant-bear. | 

“Whilst the assembled company seemed 
at a loss to know how the rattlesnakes were 
to be transferred fiom one cage to another, 
I stepped forward, and volunteered my servi- 
ces, having long been of opinion that a snake 
in a box is not so dangerous as a ‘snake in 
the grass.’ 

“« Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ whenever we have 
to deal with wild beasts, or with serpents, all 
depends upon nerve and tact. Now, on this 





occasion, jf you will only be spectaters mute 
and motionless, the project which I have de- 
termined upon in my own mind will be car- 
ried out with ease and with safety.’ | 

‘* Having first opened the door of the ant- | 
bear’s cage in order to receive its new ten- | 
som I cautiously approached Vangordon’s 

X. 

“ Scarcely had I lifted up the lid when one | 
of the serpents, wearied, no doubt, with long | 
imprisonment, glided, about half its length, | 
through the opening: before it. The com- | 
pany instantly rushed out of the room as_ 
though the apparition of death were present | 
amongst them. They brought to my mind | 
those lines of Scotland’s immortal’ poet, 
‘When out the hellish legion sallied,’ away | 
went Tam O'Shanter. In the mean time Dr. | 
Hobson, with his wonted presence of mind, | 


| 
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had gently pressed down the lid of the box 
upon the back of the snake, which, with a 
little help on my part, was easily coaxed into 
the prison whence it had wished to escape.” 

“ The remainder of the story is soon told. 

“QOur professional gentlemen, who had 
fled from the scene of apparent danger, re- 
turned into the room after having been as- 
sured that all was right. 

“IT now approached the box, and quietly 
opened the door. On this the snakes began 
to move their rattles, but kept their mouths 
quite shut. Fearing no harm, I softly placed 
my hand behind the head of the snake which 
was nearest to me, and silently transferred it 
to the other cage The remaining seven-and- 
twenty were soon disposed of in a similar 
manner. 

«“ All that I have to add is, that the rab- 
bits and the guinea-pigs expired in a few 
minutes under the influence of the wourali 
poison; but that those which were bitten b 
the rattlesnakes struggled with death for a 
longer time. They sank at last, with’a few 
convulsive struggies.” 

A visit to Scarborough—* gay town of 
Yorkshire’s eastern confines ””—which he 
designates the queen of English watering. 
places, and the arrival of a lecturing, Amer- 
ican Bloomer, entails a Watertonian denun- 
ciation of the modern apparel of ladies and 
gentlemen : 


‘* But, after taking leave of our American 
Bloomer, ltt us ourselves just look at home 
for a moment, and at once cohdemn the act 
of English ladies, so noted for their cleanli- 
ness, sweeping the filthy streets with their 
trailing gowns. I, myself, in walking up 
and down the causeways, have witnessed, 
what my pen positively refuses to describe. 
Well, indeed, may ladies who are fond of 
exercise complain that there are far too many 
dogs allowed in Scarbro’. In fact, these 
brutes are the soilers—and our females the 
scavengers of the street. 

“The cure is short and simple. Apply the 
whip to the hide of the dog, and the scissors 
to the skirts of the female. 

“ Tailors and mantua-makers, in these in- 
ventive times, seem to vie with each other 
who can produce the greatest mis-shapes 
in dress. Actually, men’s coats are now rec- 
ommended for their supposed elegance and 
use, which, if they had been worn in the 
days of my vy youth, would have subjected 
the wearer of them to the appellation of an 
incorrigible clown. 

«“ And as for our ladies’ dresses, from the 
waist downwards, should their rotundity in- 
crease, our doors must be made wider. If 
air in the bones of birds assists their ascent 
into the vault of heaven (strange doctrine), 
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then let us hope that inflated tubes may 
have the happy effect of keeping ladies’ gar- 
ments clear of mire.” 

Mr. Waterton, like the late John Barrow, 
does not believe in cannabalism. He does 
not assert that human flesh has never been 
consumed by human beings, but it must, he 
says, have been an accidental not a custom- 
ary thing, just as, he amusingly argues, two 
men fighting—-one man bites off a nose and 
the other an ear: 


“Tn the United States of North America; 
two individuals of the higher ranks had a 
desperate row hand to hand. The affair ter- 
minated in the disgustful act of one having 
bitten off the greater portion of the other’s 
ear. ‘Sir,’ said a person who was looking 
on, ‘I presume you know that you have un- 
fortunately lost an ear in this terrible scuf- 
fle’ ‘No matter,’ rejoined the enraged com- 
batant, ‘the fellow has got the worst of it ; 
for look,’ said he, opening his hand as he 
spoke the word, ‘I have bitten off the scoun- 
drel’s nose.’” 


The Indians of Guiana have been sup- 
posed to have really a liking for human 
flesh, especially in its dried state, as hands 
of this description have occasionally been 
discovered in pegalls, which are a kind of 
band-box composed of a species of reed, and 
used for the purpose of conveying their 
hammocks, with other little matters, from 
place to place. This ominous discovery is 
is thus explained by Mr. Waterton : 


“Whenever the fugitive or maroon ne- 
groes had mustered sufficient force in the 
forests to place the colonies in jeopardy, then 
it was that armed troops were despatched 
into the interior to attack their settlements. 

“In these warlike expeditions the Indians 
acted the part of auxiliaries to the colonists, 
who rewarded their services for every ma- 
roon taken or slain, under the following con- 
dition, viz., that the Indian when he came 
to claim the reward, should produce the 
right hand of the maroon, Now, as flesh 
will not keep sweet more than a day in those 
hot climates, the Indian cut off the dead 
maroon’s hand; dried it over a slow fire, and 
then packed it in the pegall, to be produced 
at head-quarters when the promised reward 
was cla‘med. 

“This is the true history of dried hands 
having been found in the pegalls of the In- 
dians :—a discovery, certainly, at first sight, 
Suspicious enough to fasten on these natives 


of Guiana the unenviable reputation of being 
genuine cannibals,” 


If negroes do not, as St. Francis Xavier 





was assured they did, feed upon their friends 
and relatives, it seems certain that they have 
a yearning for dog’s flegh : 

“On a plantation about twenty miles up 
the river Demerara.there lived an Irish gen- 
tleman, of a merry turn, and of noted hospi- 
tality. Having just received from Scotland 
an uncommonly fine terrier, he was wishful 
to tryits metal. A lieutenant of artillery, 
being himself a great dog-fancier, was duly 
informed of this dog’s arrival; and he was 
invited to pass a day in the Irish gentleman’s 
house, a to bring his own terrier with 
him, in order that the two dogs might join 
in mortal combat. Myself and three others 
were asked to join the party, and we all 
embarked at Stabroek, in the Irish gentle- 
man’s tent-boat. 

“ On our arrival at the plantation, unfortu- 
nately, the Scotch terrier was missing, nor 
could any’body conjecture what was become 
of him. A batch of newly-imported slaves 
having been located on the property, a hint 
was given that possibly the dog might have 
found its way, against its will, into one of 
their huts. This was actually the case. 
With a long stick thrust through ‘it from 
stern to stem, the dog was found half- 
roasted at the fire. It had not been skinned, 
neither had the intestines been taken out. 
So there it was, woodcock-like, and would 
soon have been ready for the negroes’ din- 
ner.” 

“ One could hardly have conceived a scene 
more ludicrous. The Irish gentleman raved 
with vexation; the lieutenant of artillery 
shrugged up his shoulders as he viewed the 
smoking dog; and we ourselves, confidin 
in the Irishman’s known good-humor, laugh 
most immoderately. Thus ended the ex- 
pected diversion at the Irish gentleman’s 
lantation, verifying the old Spanish proverb 
in ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘ there is nothing certain 
in this life; sometimes a man goes in quest 
of one thing, and finds another.’ ” 

The Lord of Walton Hall has, like most 
English country gentlemen, been partial in 
his younger days to the manly and exhilar- 
ating sport of fox-hunting. He gives a 
most animated description of the pleasures 
of the chase, with some neat and ‘character- 
istic little touches in reference to the habits 
of Reynard. In his oid days he, like other 
veterans, rakes up the memory of incidents 
that have happened now some time ago: 

“ Some five and fifty years ago I was at a 
fox-hunt which I shall never forget. We 
threw off with customary pomp and zeal, but 
ended with a farce ludicrous in the extreme. 
It so affected the noble owner of the hounds 
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that he lost all temper, and made grimaces 
as though he had been stung by pismires. 

“In the afternoon, after a good run, we 
found ourselves on the extensive line of 
covers which stretch from Newmillerdam up 
to Woolley Edge, through King’s-wood | 
Bush-cliff. ‘The fox was obstinate, an 
would not break cover, but stuck closely to 
the woods at Newmillerdam, nor could the 
united discord (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) of hounds, and horns, and merry 
men on foot, cause him to quit his chosen 

uarters. More than an hour was spent in 
chasing him to and fro, but without success. 
Now he was on the edge of the wood: then 
back again to its deepest recesses, and so on, 
puzzling both dog and man. 

“T happened to be resting quietly on m 
horse in one of the rides, when old Reynard, 
panting and bewildered, with his once hand- 
some brush now wet and dirty, and his 
tongue lolling out of his mouth, wished to 
cross the path ; but on seeing me he stopped 
short, and stared me full in the face. ‘ Poor 
little fellow,’ said I to him, ‘thy fate is 
sealed! Thy strength has left thee! in a 
few minutes more thou wilt be torn in pieces.’ 
He then shrank back again into the wood, as 
if to try another chance for life.” 

“The noble lord now rode up to the spot 
where I was waiting, and said that, as they 

‘could not force the fox into the open fields, 
he had made up his mind to have it killed in 
cover, and that he had given the necessary 
orders ; which, however, were not fulfilled 
according to my lord’s intention, as you shall 
shortly learn. 

“We were about two hundred yards from 
the king’s highway, when a butcher, who was 
going on it, thought that he might tarry for 
a while, and enjoy the sport. So he and his 
dog got over the hedge, and came softly up 
to where we had stationed ourselves. At 
that unlucky moment Reynard made his ap- 
pearance, so completely exhausted, that I 
was convinced his ‘last day’s run was over.’ 
In a moment the butcher’s dog, a gaunt and 
over-fatiened cur without a tail, flew at poor 
Reynard, and killed him outright, the hounds 
coming up just in time to snarl and quarrel 
for his bleeding carcase, which they devoured 
before the huntsman had made his appear- 


ce. 

“Thus ended this days sport—most cer- 
tainly, its termination was humiliating. .A 
greasy butcher’s dog, the lowest of its race, 
came up just in the nick of time to give the 
death-blow : ay to accomplish which the best 
bred hounds in Christendom had spent the 
livelong day : 

‘ Ea turba, cupidine prede, 

Per rupes, scopulosque, adituque carentia 

saxa, 

Qua via difficilis, quaque est via nulla, ferun- 

tur. 





“But so it sometimes happens. In our 
own ranks we have occurrences most sad and 
mortifying. Thus Charles XII, the cour- 
ageous King of Sweden, fell by an unknown 
hand. 

‘ His fall was destined to a foreign strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand.’ 
“ And Nelson, too, the bravest of the brave, 
was slain by an ignoble musket-ball. And 
latterly, no one will ever know what fatal 
hand deprived us of our valiant General 
Cathcart, in the Crimean desolating conflict, 
‘ Sic transit gloria mundi.’ 

“Tf our Nimrod-earl had carried in his 
hand a battle-axe and not a hunting-whip, I 
saw by his ungovernable rage at what had 
happened, that nothing could have saved the 
butcher’s dog (which with its master, had re- 
gained in haste the king’s highway) from 
utter extermination.” 


We would almost venture upon a bite 
from a mad dog, if a pilgrimage in search of 
wourali would introduce us to the curiosities 
of Walton Hall and Walton Park, and to 
the sterling qualities of their ingenious and 
ingenuous owner. It appears that Reynard 
had been beforehand with us in penetrating 
into the precincts of the naturalist’s domain, 
and Mr. Waterton relates the incident as 
follows : 


“ Justice to myself, and to the pets which 
have the range of my park, forced me to 
become the executioner of the largest and 
sleekest fox that, perhaps, was ever seen in 
these Vandal regions of Yorkshire’s West- 
Riding district. 

. We have a park wall so high that neither 
fox nor hound can surmount it without as- 
sistance. There had been a snow-storm in 
the morning; and as the keeper was going 
his rounds, he observed a sheep-bar, com- 
monly so called, reared against -the wall. 
Fearing mischief from without, he requested 
the farmer to remove it during the day, lest 
poachers of ‘ varment’ might take advantage 
of its position, and thus find a commodious 
way over the wall into the preserve—not of 
— only, but of many other animals. The 
armer said he would attend to the bar, but, 
somehow or other, he forgot to do so, and 
thus the sheep or stack-hbar remained just 
where it had been placed. 

“ Although the night was cold and rainy, 
Reynard found himself obliged to turn out 
of his den and to cater for his numerous 
family. Coming up to the bar in questior., 
he mounted on it, and thence sprang on, to 
the wall itself. Seeing Paradise below him, 
he must, no doubt, have longed vehemently 
to partake of the danties which he was sure 
it contained. In fact, having lost his usual 
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caution when out a prema he gave way to 
the temptation, and took a desperate leap 
into the park, which consists of two hundred 
and sixty acres. All his movements were 
clearly visible the next morning by the prints 
of his feet in the snow, which had fallen in 


. the early part of the night. 


“Here, then, Reynard, by his own. rash- 
ness, became a prisoner for the remainder of 
his days: a voluntary exile into a little St. 
Helena, where he lived and died. 

“ A few years before this transgression on 
the part of incautious Reynard, my friend, 
Mr. Carr, of Bunston Hill, near Gateshead, 
had made me a present of two very fin 
geese. 

«They were great beauties, and wonder- 
fully admired by everybody who saw them. 
During the season of frost and snow they 
were admitted into the saddle-room at night 
for the sake of warmth. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they failed to make their appearance at 
the door, but this did not cause us any ap- 
pane as we knew that they were safe 
rom harm. 

“On the morning after Reynard had made 
his desperate descent into our elysium one of 
the geese was missing, the keeper having 
just sounded the alarm that there was a fox 
in the park. On search being made, the re- 
mains of the Egyptian goose were found at 
the foot of an aged sycamore-tree, whilst all 
around the prints of a fox’s feet were visible 
in the snow. By their irregularity we con- 
jectured that Reynard had had tough work 
ere he mastered the goose. There could be 
no doubt whatever but that he had been ex- 
ercising his vicious calling and had made a 
dainty meal upon the luckless bird. We 
were in a dilemma of no ordinary kind. The 
state of the weather was too frosty to suit 
our sportsmen. Neither dared we to open 


the park doors lest proscribed ememies, such 
as rabbits, &c., should gain admittance, and 
thus cause a second eyil as bad as the first. 
Nor could Reynard be allowed to enjoy any 
longer his present position, as the remaining 
Egyptian goose, fowls, ducks, and game, 
must inevitably have fallen a sacrifice to his 
unbounded voracity. Wherefore, running 
the risk of our fox-hunters’ high displeasure, 
and quite prepared to be considered by that 
part of the Nimrod community (which some- 
times does not see things in their true light) 
as a modern Vandal, I signed old Reynard’s 
death-warrant, to be put in execution without 
loss of time. Whereupon a spring-gun, b 
way of scaffold, with a heavy charge of. bue 
shot (to answer the purpose of a rope) was 
put down with studied science in order that 
a stop might be put to the intruder’s career 
for ever. 

“As we read in the famous ballad of 
‘Chevy Chase :’ 


‘ Against Sir Hugh Montgomerie, 
So right the shaft was set, 
The grey goose wing, that was thereon, 
In his heart’s blood was wet.’ 





| So was our implement of death pointed at 
Sir Reynard. A little before two o’clock on 
the following morning, a tremendous explo- 
| sion announced that the gun had gone off. 
: Reynard, in his rounds, having come in con- 
tact with the wire in ambush, fell dead as 
Mark Antony, the contents of the gun hav- 
ing passed quite through his heart. Thus 
the unfortunate brute paid the final penalty 
for his unnecessary intrusion into the realm 
of prohibition.” 

With this little story. ye must conclude 
our notice of this last volume of Water- 
toniana, still hoping that it may not be the 
last, by many, of such an entertaining series. 








Bepourn CourtesiEs.—Taking our way 
along this valley we met some Bedouins of the 
same tribe as our escort, and the gentle courte- 
sies of civilized life pass as duly between our 
Arabs and their brethren as between the most 
polished of our own age and country. They 
kiss hands and touch their hearts and foreheads 
—that most graceful form of Eastern salutation. 
Thus exchanging compliments they pass on. 
The special rule in these salutations is always 
observed. If an inferior salutes a superior he 
takes his superior’s hand, and kissing it, puts it 

. to his forehead ; but the superior, unless he is 
rough and rude, snatches away his hand as soon 
as the inferior has touched it, and then the latter 


puts his own fingers to his lips, and afterwards 
to his forehead. 

It is usual also for the superior, in turn, to put 
his hands.to his lips. This takes twice as lon 
to describe as to practice. It is a most ptr: 
act accomplished in a moment. It was custom- 

with the ancient idolators, and still among 
the Mahometans, to venerate the Unseen whom 
they cannot touch, by kissing their own hand 
and putting it to their foreheads. And so we 
have an illustration of the words of Job, him- 
self an Arab: “If I beheld the sun when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness, and 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, and 
mouth hath kissed my hnnd.”—[Fragment of a 
Journal in the East. 
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From The National Review. 
BEN JONSON. 

Poetical Works of Ben Jonson. Edited by 
Robert Bell. London: Joha.W. Parker 
and Son, 1856. 

The Works of Ben Jonson. With Notes, 
&c. By W. Gifford, Esq. 1816. 

THE American lady who insists upon merg- 
ing the existence of Shakspeare in the phil- 
osophy of Bacon is not entirely without 
excuse for her infatuation. Shakespeare is 
an impalpable sort of being. Among the 
men of his own time, he shows like tradition 
does by the side of history. He was born at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Did he poach some 
deer? He went to London. Perhaps he 
was a link-boy; undoubtedly he was a 
player. He used to be witty at the Mer- 
maid. He married a wife. He died, and is 
buried. He disliked the idea of his bones 
being disturbed, or somebody else disliked it 
for him. There is a bust of him; we wonder 
if it is like. He wrote a vast number of 
personal sonnets, which tell us nothing of his 
own life ;—of many of the best of them we 
cannot say whether they were addressed to 
man or woman. We wanjgto know how his 


name is spelled, and find he spelled it differ- 


ent ways himself. The most persevering 
bloodhounds of biography have been on his 
trail for a hundred years—every clue has 
been unravelled, every hint exhausted ; and 
the result has been a few minute details 
which in every other case would have been 
considered unworthy the chronicling. Many 
ingenious suppositions have been vented; 
but the sum of the matter is, we know noth- 
ing about him. Of what the man himself 
was, “in his habit as‘he lived,” we can form 
no idea beyond a certain faint lustre about 
him of cheerful companionship and gentle 
equanimity. Of the sort of temperament 
and genius he must have possessed his works 
give us a sufficient idea; but as to the actual 
human character, as displayed in life, we are 
utterly in the dark. Far different is the 
case with Jonson. Shakspeare is the name 
of a number of plays. Ben Jonson is the 
‘name of a man inthe flesh—a burly man, 
who wrote The Fox and Drink to me only 
with thine eyes. 

It is of the very essence of the two men’s 
genius that they should be thus. distin- 
guished. The one was like a mountain— 
large, strong, deep-rooted—which all the 





world’s changes leave unmoved in its massive 
independence: the other was like the light 
—diffused, all penetrating, setting forth all 
shapes, displaying all hues, a vesture of in- 
terpretation to the world; really ever the 
same in itself, yet so adapting itself to every 
new condition as to seem to melt into the 
nature of things with which it comes in con- 
tact. The mountain fixes our attention on 
itself. By the light we see all things; but 
what it is itself, we neither see nor know. 
The one was Ajax, mighty in his strength; 
the other Proteus, powerful in his changes. 
Shakspeare lived in the world, and absorbed 
without effort all the knowledge that came 
across him ; Jonson conquered knowledge by 
persevering and strenuous effort. He was 
learned and observant; Shakspeare was wise 
and penetrating. The one retires behind 
the screen of his works; the other thrusts 
forward his own individuality on every possi- 
ble occasion—in prologues, in epilogues, in 
dialogues ; he is his own critic, and his own 
approver ; he is the hero of one of his own 
plays, and trumpets to the world his enmities 
and his friendships—his merits, his vices, his 
repentances, his wrongs, his sufferings, his 
needs, down to the very deformities of body 
that years bring with them—his stooping 
shoulders, his “mountain belly,” and his 
“ hundreds of gray hairs.” 

Yet, contrasted as he stands with the 
greatest genius of all times, Jonson justly 
claims something of a fellowship in great- 
ness. He was a large man altogether, mas- 
sive and somewhat unshapely both in mind 
and body; “solid but slow in his perform- 
ances ;” of a bold spirit and jovial tempera- 
ment. His countenance, harsh and rugged 
—* rocky,” as he himself calls it—was the in- 
dex of an intellect which, though not remark- 
able for depth either of insight or thought, 
was strong, aggressive, and capacious; and 
its stores, laboriously compiled, were in the 
grasp of a tenacious memory. Some men 
owe their preéminence to fineness of intellect 
and delicacy of organization—characteristics 
not inconsistent with strength and pliancy, 
and which are the attributes of the highest 
genius ; but there are others, who work out 
effects scarcely inferior by heavier blows with 
a blunter tool. The power of unremitting 
labor, the strength of unfailing self-reliance, 
the independence of callousness, are among 
the advantages such men possess. Jonson 
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was a man of coarse fibre ; so was Cromwell, 
so was Milton, so was Samuel Johnson, so 
was Clive, so, in a still greater degree, was 
Luther. 

Jonson began life near the bottom; for 
though his grandfather was a gentleman and 
came from Carlisle, his father lost his estate 
by forfeiture under Queen Mary, and died 
early ; and his mother married again in a 
lower rank. Her second husband was: a 
bricklayer, and her son, after having been 
educated at Westminster School, was des- 
tined to his stepfather’s craft. It is told he 
worked in the building of Lincoln’s Inn, with 
a trowel in his hand and a book in his 
pocket. But he was of those men who 
shoulder their way through the world as a 
giant does through a crowd. He left his 
hod and trowel to serve in the army in Flan- 
ders; whence he soon returned to London, 
to throw himself on the support of a life of 
literary adventure. There he found means 


to prosecute his studies, and to live—pre- 
cariously enough at first, no doubt—as a 
playwright, and probably partly also as an 
actor. From these humble beginnings, he 
raised himself to a higher social standing 


than any dramatic poet of his day. In 
King James’ time he was a frequenter of the 


court, and tells us that for twenty years he 
had 


“ Eaten with the beauties and the wits 
And braveries of court, and felt their fits 
Of love and hate.” 
His convivial talents were great, and no 
doubt recommended him not less than his 
learning and genius. He was infimate with 
many of the nobility; and though his con- 
nection with them probably partook in great 
sleasure of the relation of client to patron, 
there were some young men both of genius and 
noble birth—among whom he who was after- 
wards known as Lord Falkland may be in- 
stanced—who viewed him with affection and 
veneration as their literary father. The 
great writers of his time were his familiar 
associates. Shakspeare, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Donne, and Beaumont ranked among his 
nearest friends ; Selden loved him, and asked 
his judgment on his Titles of Honor ; and 
he speaks of Lord Bacon as if he had per- 
sonally known him. He was Master of Arts 
in both the Universities “ by their favor, not 
his study.” Altogether it is clear that in his 
prime he stood in the very first rank of the 
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men of letters of his day. If not the great- 
est, he was esteemed the most perfect play- 
writer of the time; but high as was his re- 
putation, it was supported rather by the 
opinion of the judges than by the applause 
of the people, He insisted so strenuously 
and passionately that he was master of the 
true rules of art, and wrote nothing which 
was not excellent and admirable, if the 
hearers could but learn to understand, that 
the world in general seems to have been con- 
tent to believe him rather than enter on the 
arduous task of contradicting him. Still the 
belief was rather a cold one. The learned 
critics admitted his plays to be miracles of 
art; but, with two or three exceptions, the 
people did not very much care to see them 
acted. Nor is this to be wondered at, when 
we consider how different his compositions 
were from all they had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to admire. He stood alone in his own 
times, as indeed he stands alone in-the whole 
history of English literature. 

The mass of the plays of his time were 
remarkable for their utter disregard of scenic 
proprieties: they made no regard of place 
and time. The French code of dramatic 
unities had not as yet been deduced from the 
ancient models. Each man, under the sole 
limitation of a few general rules of practice, 
followed the bent of his own taste, and the 
suggestions of his own knowledge. Plays 
consisted for the most part of alternating 
scenes of passion and humor, carelessly con- 
nected and huddled into some sort of plot, 
and mingled with dances and scenic display 
to catch the eyes of the spectators. Shake- 
speare was by nature a law unto himself; his 
plays are symmetrical and harmonious not 
from study or the observance of ascertained 
rules, but from the insensible moulding of a 
genius whose native sense of symmetry and 
harmony transcended all that art had hitherto 
attained to. But setting Shakespeare aside, 
nothing can: be more unsatisfactory than the 
headlong conduct and distorted proportion 
of the minor Elizabethan plays. Exceptions 
there are, no doubt; but we are speaking of 
the broad features which distinguished them. 
As we have said, to express passion is their 
aim ; and passion has received at their hands 
a more vivid, natural, and often terrible utter- 
ance, than from any other literature. Its 
milder and every-day manifestations have 
been recorded in the language of tenderness 
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and beauty ; and its wildest vagaries, its pro- | professors are grown so obstinate contemners 
foundest horrors, its most fieree and its most , of it, and presumers on their own naturals, 
unnatural delinquencies, have been dragged “8 they are deriders of all diligence that 
from their native darkness and thrust naked | V2» and, by simple mocking at the terms 

vt : when they understand not the things, think 
upon the aoume. The poetry of these plays _ to get off wittily with their ignorance. Nay, 
shines in fitful gleams of splendor; human | they are esteemed the more learned, and 
nature is at times laid bare by some strange | sufficient for this, by the many, through their 
and startling revelation of masterly insight, | excellent vice of judgment. For. they con- 
and at times burlesqued by some ridiculous | mend writers, as they do fencers or wrestlers ; 
caricature ; the humor, much of which is lost | py if bpd come : oo and put 
upon us, often degenerates into the purest |“: SS GE Cae NEN, 


. ; ceived for the braver fellows; when many 
folly and buffoonery. In the midst of the times their own rudeness is the cause of their 


men rioting in this unrestrained liberty ap-' disgrace, and a little touch of their adversary 
peared Jonson, with an intellect naturally | gives all that boisterous force the foil. I 
orderly, and trained by a long course of atten- |.deny not but that these men, who always 


tive and self-imposed study. Thoroughly 
conversant with the dramatic productions of 
the ancients, and the critical rules connected 
with them, he made them his models and his 
tests of excellence. But he was much too 
great to imitate them without discrimination. 
He adapted them in the most skilful manner 
to modern conditions, and shows himself at 
once deeply versed in the ancient forms and 
modes of expression, and thoroughly and 


| seek to do more than enough, may sometime 


| happen on something that is good and great, 
| but very seldom; and when it comes it doth 
| not recompense the rest of their ill. It sticks 
| out, perhaps, and is more eminent, because 
/allis sordid and vile about it: as lights are 
ren discerned in a thick darkness, than a 

faint shadow. I speak not this out of a hope 
|to do good to any man against his will; for 
| I know, if it were put to the question of theirs 
‘and mine, the worst would find more suf- 


| 
|frages: because the most favor common 


personally acquainted with the manners of errors, But I give thee this warning, that 


his own times. Instead of loosely linking 


scenes of passion, he makes it the glory of 


his art to build up well-proportiened plays, 
and to manifest skill and judgment in ar- 
rangement of scene, and choice of fable, 
action, and language. His plays may be 
said, with very little exaggeration, to be 
absolutely destitute both of passion and feel- 
ing ; but they contain powerful pictures of vice, 
and most witty pillorying of the prevailing 
absurdities in conduct and manners—the 
“Folly and brainsick humors of the times.” 
In the advertisement to the reader pre- 
fixed to. The Alchymist, he sets forth very 
clearly, and somewhat more modestly than is 
his wont, the relation in which he conceives 
himself to stand towards his contemporaries : 


“10 THE READER. 

“Tf thou beest more, thou art an under- 
stander, and then I trust thee. If thou art 
one that takest up, and but a Pretender, be- 
ware of what hands thou receivest thy com- 
modity: for thou wert never more fair in 
the way to be cosened than in this age, in 
Poetry, especially in Plays: wherein, now 
the concupiscence of dances and of antics so 
reigneth, as to run away from Nature, and 
be afraid of her, is the only part of art that 
tickles the spectators. But cor out of pur- 
pose, and place, do I name art? When the 


| there is a great difference between those that, 
| to gain the opinion of copy,* utter all they 
can, however unfitly; and those that use 
election and a mean. For it is only the 
disease of the unskilful, to think rude things 
greater than polished; or scattered more 
numerous than composed.” 
The néw style did not at once gain favor; 
but Jonson was not the sort of man to have 


any hesitation where the fault lay. He was 


No man eyvér believed more implicitly in him- 
self, or insisted more pertinaciously that 
others should do so too. He extravagantly 
over-estimated the orderly, classical, sensible 
side of art, to which both his nature and his 
studies drew him ; and being here clearly un- 
approached, he measured his relations to other 
men by his own rule, and set himself far above 
them. He was wont in his pleasant hours 
to call himself “ the poet.” He told Drum- 
mond “he was better versed, and knew 
‘more in Greek and Latin than all the poets 
‘in England, and quintessence their brains,” 


So far was he from submitting his plays to 
‘the judgment of the public, that he exactly 
|reversed the process, and regarded an un- 
hesitating approbation of what he had written 
as the test of intellect in his audience. A 


* i. e. copia,—to gain credit for fertility. 





always “ the first best judge in his own cause.” | 
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competent critic was one who praised him. 
If you did not like what he wrote, it was a 
proof you did not comprehend him, and were 
therefore not capable of judging him. To 
hiss him off the stage, was to be below the 
beasts in understanding. Censure did not 
humble him or affect him otherwise than as 
an irritation, because he had a genuine heart- 
felt contempt for the capacity of any person 
who thought he wrote amiss. 

A few extracts from his prologues will 
show that we have not overstated his self- 
estimate, or his scorn for popular criticism. 
In the prologue to The Alchymist he boldly 
asks for mere justice: 

“ Fortune, that favors fools, these two short 
hours 

We wish away, both for your sake and ours, 

Judging spectators ; and desire i’ th’ place 

To th’ author justice.” 

For the Staple of News (avery different 
play) he makes a much bolder claim : 


“ Great noble wits, be good unto yourselves, 
And make a difference ’twixt poetic hee 
And poets ; all that dabble in the ink? 

And defile quills, are not those few can think, 
Conceive, express, and steer the souls of men, 
As with a rudder, round, thus with their pen. 
He must be one that can instruct your youth, 
And keep your achme in the state of truth ; 

Must enterprise this work. Mark but his 


ways, 
What flight he makes ; how new, and then he 


If aden like you that he sends to-night, 

’Tis you have left to judge—not he to write.” 

Both the dedication to the Earl of Pem- 
broke and the address prefixed to the trag- 
edy of Catiline are worth quoting as speci- 
mens of the eye with which the author 
regarded his own work, and the temper in 
which he approached the public : 


“My Lorp,—In so thick and dark an ig- 
norance, as now almost covers the age, I 
crave leave to stand near your light, and by 
that to be read. Posterity may pay your 
benefit the honor and thanks, when it shall 
know that you dare, in these jig-given times, 
to countenance a legitimate poem. I all it 
so against all noise of opinion ; from whose 
crude and airy reports I appeal to the great 
and singular faculty of judgment in your 
lordship, able to vindicate truth from error. 
It is the first of this race, that ever I dedi- 
cated to any person; and had I not thought 
it the best, it should have been taught a less 
ambition. Now it approacheth your censure 
cheerfully, and with the same assurance that 
Innocency would appear before a magistrate. 

“Your Lordship’s most faithful honorer, 

“ BEN JONSON. 
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“10 THE READER IN ORDINARY. 


“The Muses forbid that I should restrain 
your meddling, whom I see already busy 
with the title, and tricking over the leaves: 
it is your own. I departed with my right 
when I let it first abroad; and now, so secure 
an interpreter I am of my chance, that 
neither praise nor dispraise from you can 
affect me. Though you commend the two 
first acts, with the people, because they are 
the worst, and dislike the oration of Cicero, 
in regard you read some pieces of it at 
school, and understand’ them not yet: 
shall find the way to forgive you. Be any 
thing you will be at your own charge. 
Would I had deserved but half so well of it 
in translation, as that ought to deserve of you 
in judgment, if you have any. I know you 
wil pretend, whosoever you are, to have 
that, and more: but a!l pretensions are not 
just claims. The commendation of good 
things may fall within a many, the approba- 
tion but in a few; for the most commend out 
of affection, self-tickling, uneasiness, or imi- 
tation: but men judge only out of knowl- 
edge. That is the trying faculty: and to 
those works that will bear a judge, nothing is 
more dangerous than a foolish praise. You 
will say, I shall not have yours therefore; 
but. rather the contrary, all vexation of cen- 
sure. If I were not above such molestations 
now, I had great cause to think unworthil 
of my studies, or they had so of me. But 1 
leave you, to your exercise. Begin. 

“0 THE READER EXTRAORDINARY. 

“You I would understand to be the better 
man, though places in court go otherwise: 
to you I submit myself and work. Farewell. 

“ BEN JONSON.” 

Often he invents critics of his own to stand 
on the stage, and to rebuke and inform those 
in the body of the theatre. Thus in many of 
his plays he introduces a special set of per- 
sonages, who appear in the intervals of the 
acts, and discuss what has gone before. 
These either wisely applaud, or are brought 
to condign ridicule for their censures. They 
form a sort of modern chorus, not uncom- 
mon in the plays of the time and used gen- 
erally for the explication of the story; but 
by Jonson devoted to his own vindication and 
glorification. 

- In The Magnetic Lady we have an “in- 
duction ” continued in this manner through 
the play. The stage is occupied by Master 
Probee and Master Damplay, who are re- 
presented as a sort of delegates from the 
people, and are met by a boy of the house, 
who engages to stand for the poet, and tells 
the others he will venture the play, so they 
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will undertake for the hearers “that they 
shall know a good play when they hear it, 
and will have the conscience and ingenuity 
[ingenuousness] beside to confess it.” The 
poet, he says, “ careless of all vulgar censure, 
as not depending on common approbation, is 
confident it shall super-please judicious spec- 
tators.” The boy is learned in the forms 
of comedy, and a thorough-going advocate 
of the cause intrusted to him. When poor 
Master Damplay—who exists only to be con- 
fated, and is created only for the humiliating 
confession that “the boy is shrewd and has 
him every where ”—when he ignorantly ob- 
jects to the first act, that there is “nothing 
done in it, or concluded,” he is instantly ex- 
tinguished by his young antagonist. “A 
fine piece of logic!” cries he; “do you look, 
Master Damplay, for conclusions in a pro- 
tasis? I thought the law of comedy had re- 
served them to the catastrophe; and that the 
epitasis, as we are taught, and the catastasis, 
had been intervening parts to have been ex- 
pected. But you would have it all come to- 
gether, it seems; the clock should strike five 
at once with the acts.” So the learned young 
gentleman goes on with his confutations of 
all adverse criticism. Master Damplay, in 
spite of his angry claim to take out his two- 
shillings admittance-money in censure, is 
contemptuously bidden to limit himself to so 
much, and not talk twenty-shillings worth ; 
his ignorance is exposed, his remonstrances 
peremptorily silenced, and himself condemned 
to a miserable minority. “Good Master 
Damplay, be yourself still without a second ; 
few here are of your opinion to-day, I hope; 
to-morrow I am sure there will be none, 
when they have ruminated this.” Soin The 
Staple of News we have gossips, Mirth, Tat- 
tle, Censure ; and Expectation, “ four gentle- 
women ladylike attired,” who appear in the 
same way, and are made to minister to the 
author’s credit by the folly of their criticisms ; 
and for this purpose they vent such a mass 
of dull old women’s twaddle as must have 
tried the most patient audience, whatever 
their opinion of the play itself. At other 


times criticisms are interspersed in the body 


of the play, which, under a certain veil of 
generality, are in reality special vindications 
of the author’s skill and judgment, He never 
believed he deserved censure ; but his temper 
would not allow him to bear even undeseryed 
strictures with equanimity.. He chafes under 


any arraignment, however contemptible, and 
is goaded to fury by the hooting of the des- 
pised and ignorant multitude. Neither the 
universal applause of his great plays, nor the 
well-merited condemnation of his bad ones, 
softened this impatience of spirit, which grew 
stronger as he grew older, and was streng- 
thened probably by the remembrance of 
old successes, and the secret conviction that 
his powers were impaired. It is in his later 
plays more especially that he uses his pro- 

logues to anticipate judgment, and assert a 

scornful independence of the spectators in 

the theatre or the readers in private. As an 
angry opponent says, 

“ Calling us fools and rogues, unlettered men, 
Poor narrow souls that cannot judge of Ben.” 
The arrogance of temper and impatience of 

control which display themselves in his writ- 

ings, cast their shadow aiso over his private 

relations and personal character. In 1618, 

about the time of his greatest reputation, he 

made a journey to Scotland, walking the 
whole #vay there and back on foot. During 
his stay, he passed some days with Mr. Wil- 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden, the poet, 
who made a note of his conversations, which, 
long known in an abbreviated form, has of 
late years been discovered and published in 
extenso. It is certain that he made no very 
favorable impression on his Scotch enter- 
tainer. They seem to have parted, indeed, 
with mutual professions of friendship; and 
some letters passed between them, full of 
somewhat overdue protestations bn Jonson’s 
side, but cold and guarded enough on Drum- 
mond’s; and their intimacy seems soon to 
have died out. Indeed, we can well under- 
stand how this huge roistering poet from 
London, in his wayworn shoes and slovenly 
garments,—for Jonson we know was no great 
student of appearances,—imust have jarred 
on the nerves of the retired and musing 
sonneteer of Hawthornden. Moreover, Drum- 
mond’s wine seems to have been good, and 
that was a temptation Jonson never could 
withstand, and in his cups he spoke the 
worser part of the veritas which was in him, 
as men’s wont is; and worst of all, he criti- 
cised his host’s poems in a curt and somewhat 
contemptuous manner, telling him they were 
all good, in a manner which showed he valued 

‘none of them at sixpence. So we have no 

doubt Drummond was heartily glad when his 

boisterous visitor, with his magisterial opin- 
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ions, his boastings, his broad jests, his unruly 
temper, and his drunkenness, was fairly off 
the premises, and on his way back from Leith 
to Darnton (wherever that may be), in the 
same shoes he had brought with him. And 
when he was quite gone, the half Italian half 
canny Scotchman set down his private im- 
pressions of him in a few pithy words which 
have since come to day (though it does not 
appear he ever meani them to do so), and 
have stuck like a barbed arrow in the rear of 
his departing guest ever since : 

«“ He [Jonson] is a great lover and praiser 
of himself; a contemner and scorner of 
others; given rather to lose a friend than a 
jest ; jealous of every word and. action of 
those about him nin after drink, 
which is one of the elements in which he 
liveth) ; a dissembler of ill parts which reign 
in him; a bragger of some good that he 
wanteth: thinketh nothing good but what 
either he himself or some of Fis friends and 
countrymen hath said or done: heis passion- 
ately kind and angry; careless either to gain 
or keep; vindicative, but if he be well an- 
swered, at himself. For any religion, as be- 
ing versed in both. Interpreteth best say- 
ings and doings oft to the worst. Oppressed 
with fantasie, which hath ever mastered his 
reason; a general disease in many poets. His 
inventions are smooth and easy; but above 
all, he excelleth in a translation.” 

This is a harsh judgment. Still there can 
be no doubt it represents with a good deal 
of truth one side of Jonson’s character ; that, 
however, was the least estimable side, and 
Drummond not avery catholic judge. There 
is always this great fact in Jonson’s favor, 
that he was best esteemed by the greatest 
men of his day, and that his friends were 
numerous and warm—at least in his best 
days; for he seems to have died lonely and 
neglected, his old associates having passed 
away with passed years, and with them his 
own powers of engaging new ones. Jonson 
thrust himself and his own opinions into his 
works, and may more fairly than most men 
be judged by them; and no one who reads 
them but must be struck, in spite of the 
snarling satire which defaces so many of 
them, with the presence of a uniform manli- 
ness and often nobleness of tone, a scorn of 
false pretensions to merit either in himself 
or others, a largeness and fullness of nature, 
and a spirit which did well and thoroughly 
What it thought fit should be done, and 
despised the pettinesses and frivolities of life. 
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That he flattered egregiously, is not a matter 
of much moment, in times when flattery was 
a business, and as current a coin in inter- 
course with the great as our “ Dear Sir,” 
and “ Yours very sincerely,” are in our mod- 
ern letters; and he often mingles too with 
his flattery a freer and higher tone of admon- 
ition than is common among his contempor- 
aries, Sucff is to be found in the lines to 
Lady Digby’s sons, and elsewhere; but no- 
where in a juster, nobler strain than in the 
conclusion of the epistle to his friend Master 
Colby, to persuade him to the wars: 


*€ Go, quit them all! And take along with thee 
Thy true friend’s wishes, Colby, which shall 
be 


That thine be just and honest, that thy deeds 

Not wound thy conscience, when thy body 
bleeds : 

That thou dost all things more for truth than 


ory, 
Ad anita, but for doing wrong, be sorry ; 
That by commanding first thyself, thou 
mak’st 4 

aby person fit for any charge thou tak’st ; 

hat fortune never make thee to complain, 
But what she gives, thou dar’st give her 

ain ; 

That whatsoever face thy fate puts on, 
Thou shrink or start not, but be always one : 
That thou think nothing great but what is 


good, 

And from that thought strive to be under- 

stood. 

So, ’live or dead, thou wilt preserve a fame 

Still precious with the odor of thy name. 

And last, blaspheme not : we did never hear 

Man thought the valianter ’cause he durst 

swear ; 

No more than we should think a lord had had 

More honor in him ’cause we’ve known him 

mad. 

These take; and now, go seek thy peace in 

war— 

Who falls for love of God, shall rise a star.” 

The sentence, “ For any religion, as being 
versed in both,” which occurs in Drummond’s 
estimate, refers to his having for some years 
professed the Catholic tenets, taking them 
“on trust” from a priest, as he himself says, 
while lying in prison on a charge of homi- 
cide. “After he was reconciled to the 
Church,” he told Drummond, “ and left off 
to be a recusant, at his first communion, in 
token of true reconciliation, he drank out all 
the full cup of wine.” 

To be considered in connection with this 
description by Drummond, are the notes pre- 
served of Jonson’s actual conversation during 
his stay at Hawthornden. Brief and desul- 
tory as they are, they are full of interest, 
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From them are derived our most authentic 
accounts of his early career, as furnished by 
himself. They afford also a very valuable 
and curious specimen of his table-talk, and 
an abstract of his criticisms on the men of 
his times. His “ jests and apothegms” are 
mostly dull, and, to modern ears at least, 
pointless.* His criticisms are outspoken, 
and often splenetic enough; bit he gives 
good praise too, and itis not fair.to judge 
him by these hasty censures. By nature it is 
clear enough he was jealous, and apt to take 
umbrage at small offences; proud, and yet 
more vain than proud; but when he sat 
down deliberately to record his judgment, 
his better nature and good sense prevailed. 
Something too hasty and violent he is both 
in censure and in praise ; yet in an impartial 
observation of all he has left behind him, it 
cannot be denied that, on the whole, he is 
candid and generous in his appreciation of 
his contemporaries. It was the fashion ‘at 
one time to represent him as the most brutal 
and malignant of men, and especially to de- 
nounce him as an envious caviller against 
the superior genius of Shakspeare. Gifford, 
who exalts Jonson as preposterously as 
Malone and others have depreciated him, 


disproved this calumny very effectively, and 
made, after his wont, many ferocious assaults 


on those who had set it on foot. Jonson 
himself always asserted most strongly the 
absence of all personality in his plays, and 
aecused those who gave a personal direction 
to his satire of making “ that a libel which 
he meant a play; ” but it is clear he was not 
always so innocent and amiable as he claimed 
to be, and there are one or two expressions 
which may possibly have been meant as a 
gird at Shakspeare; yet these are very 
slight innuendoes at the worst, and Jonson 
has left no doubtful record both in verse 
and prose of the settled estimation in which 
he held his great contemporary. His praises 
of others are in many cases lavish, and not 
quite sincere. He himself complains of the 
custom of the day of furnishing men’s books 
with panegyrical verses, characterising it as a 

* The following may serve as a specimen of 
one of the eee and apothegm combined: 
“One who fired [lighted] a tobacco-pipe with a 
ballad, the next day having a sore head, swore he 


had a great singing in his head, and he thought it 


was the ballad. poet should detest a bullad- 
maker.” 
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“ Vicious humanity, 
Than which there is not unto study a more 
Pernicious enemy ;” 


and confesses that he has 


“too oft preferred 
Men past their terms, and praised some men 
too much.” 


But it is not difficult to discern when his 
heart goes with his pen; and if it does so 
any where, it is in his lines to Seldon and in 
those to Shakespeare, which, though familiar 
enough to most readers, may be cited as one 
of the best specimens of these sort of verses, 
which occupy so large a space in Jonson’s 
minor poems. He told Drummond that 
Shakespeare wanted art, and so he did in 
Jonson’s narrow sense of the word; but 
when he came to write of him, the Muse 
whispered him the truth that Shakespeare 
needed no art beyond the reflection of his 
own harmonized mind in his poetry : 


“ Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm ! 

Nature herself was proud of his designs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines ; 

Which were so richly spun and woven so fit 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terrence, witty Plautus, now not please; 

But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all. Thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare must enjoy a part ; 

For though the Poet’s matter nature be, 

His art must give it fashion, and that he, 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muse’s anvil ; turn the same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 

Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn ; 

For a good poet’s made as well as born. 

And such wert thou. Look how the father’s 
face 

Lives in his issue ; even so the race 

Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly 
shines 

In his well-turned and true-filed lines ; 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. ° 

Sweet swan of Avon, what a sight it were 

To see thee in our water yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of 
Thames 

That so did take Eliza, and our James! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere, 

Advanced end made a constellation there. 

Shine forth, thou star of poets ! and with-r 

Or influence, chide or cheer the dre 


stage ; 
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Which,. since thy flight from hence, hath 
mourned like night, 

eAnd despairs day, but for thy volume’s 
light.” 

And in his Discoveries he speaks of him in a 

style which, if more guarded and critical 

than his verses, shows clearly that at least he 

was not disposed wilfully to underrate his 

friend : ; 


‘T remember the players have often men- 
tioned it as an honor to Shakespeare that in 
his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been, 
Would he had blotted a thousand! Which 
they thought a malevolent speech. I had 
not told posterity this but for their igno- 
rance, who chose to justify that circumstance 
to commend their friend by, wherein he 
most faulted; and to justify mine own can- 
dor: for I loved the man and do honor to 
his memory, on this side idolatry, as much 
as any. He was (indeed) honest, and of an 
open and free nature; had an excellent 
p mg brave notions, and gentle expres- 
sions, wherein he flowed with that facility, 
that sometimes it was necessary he should 
be stopped: Sufflaminandus erat, as Augus- 
tus maid of Haterius. His wit was in his own 


power; would the rule of it had been so 
too! Many times he fell into those things 


could not escape laughter: as when he said 
in the person of Cesar, one speaking to 
him: ‘Cesar thou dost me wrong.’ He re- 
plied: ‘Cesar did never wrong but with 
just cause,’ arid such-like; which were ridic- 
ulous. But he redeemed his vices with his 
virtues. There was ever more in him to be 
praised than to be pardoned.” 

Jonson was sudden and fierce in his re- 
sentments, both with hand and pen. In 
early life he killed an antagonist in a duel 
with swords, one Gabriel a player, and lay 
long in prison in consequence ; and he told 
Drummond that he beat Marston, and took 
his pistols from him. The verses on Inigo 
Jones, with whom he quarrelled after having 
been long a fellow-laborer in the Court 
Masques, are as scurrile railing as was ever 
vented, and his works contain abundant 
proof that he was neither nice nor sparing 
in invective. But his quarrels do not seem 
to have been long-lived. He was reconciled 
to both Dekker and Marston, his greatest 
literary foes ; and he withdrew his attack on 
Inigo Jones in the fear of its injuring his 
own interests at court; a result, however, 
which he was not successful in warding off. 
His employment both in the court and in the 
city was withdrawn; and he seems to have 
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spent some of the last years of his life in 
penury and misery, confined to his house in 
Westminster by painful and complicated dis- 
ease. A brief ray of pity from the Earl of 
Newcastle and the king gilded his final 
hours. He died on the 6th of August, 1637, 
and lies buried in Westminster Abbey, under 
his terse and well-known epitaph, “O rare 
Ben Jonson.” 

No question has ever been raised as to 
which are Jonson’s masterpieces : 
“ The Fox, the Alchymist, and Silent Woman, 
Done by Ben Jonson, and outdone by no man.” 

These stand quite apart from all his other 
efforts,—from the freer but less matured and 
less characteristic efforts of his earlier years, 
such as The Case is altered, and Every Man 
in his Humor, from his two great but un- 
wieldy tragedies, and from his later come- 
dies, marked by various degrees of decadence. 
The infinite superiority of these three as a 
class is apparent; but there has been some 
difference of opinion as to their relative ex- 
cellence. For ourselves, we should feel dis- 
posed to reverse the order in which the pop- . 
ular distich above has arranged them. 
Gifford gave the palm to The Alchymist; 
but The Fox has always had a certain pre- 
scriptive claim to the first place. It perhaps 
displays in greater force than any other all 
the most marked peculiarities of its author’s 
genius; but if it shine, as it unquestionably 
does, with his excellences, it bears at the 
same time more deeply than the other two 
the stamp of his defects. It is a vast effort 
of wit and invention; but the effort is too 
overt." It is planned with consummate art, 
and conducted with exquisite skill; but the 
rigorous conditions of art under which it is 
written are not sufficiently disguised. It 
wants breadth, grace, and freedom. We 
feel shut in by fences of conventional criti- 
cism and walls of learning. Jonson wanted, 
above all things, discursiveness and flexibility 
of imagination; and The Fox is far more 
narrow and rigid than either The Silent 
Woman or The Alchymist. The monotony 
of rhythm and mode of expression, which 
gives a labored and strained air to all his 
plays written in verse, and makes us ever 
sensible of an artificial: atmosphere, is here 
more than usually prominent. The plays of 
Shakespeare spring like branching trees 
from the ground, and the fresh winds and 
sparkling light play through their foliage : 
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but Jonson’s are inner rooms, like the thea- 
tre in which they were to be acted; the air 
is heavy, and the lights are oil. In Shakes- 
peare, every character has a separate lan- 
guage, and every play a separate cast -of 
metre. In Jonson, the fools, the knaves, the 
scholars, the courtiers, the gentlemen, the 
women,—those who are most elevated, of 
whom there are few, and those who are 
most debased, of whom there are many,— 
all speak in the same set form, the same 
style, to borrow a word usually employed 
only of composition in writing. It is as if 
they had all learned to speak from one 
schoolmaster, with a very distinctive manner 
of his own. It is not that their .language 
and ideas are indistinguishable,—it is not of 
this we are now speaking ; but that there is 
a certain system of collocating words, a cast 
of utterance common to them all. It is the 
same sort of thing that strikes one in read- 
ing plays in a foreign language not perfectly 
familiar to us; the same which all, except 
the very greatest scholars, and perhaps they 
too, if they would confess it, feel in reading 
Aristophanes, or Plautus, or Terence. It 
arises in these cases mainly, no doubt, from 
a want of susceptibility to niceties of differ- 
ence which do exist, if we could perceive 
them; but in Jonson these differences are 
in a great degree really absent. His famil- 
iarity with the classical drama, which, as we 
have said, must always seem to a modern 
more homogeneous in expression than it 
really is, no doubt tended to blind him to his 
own deficiency in this respect. He wants, 
indeed, all those minor arts of distinguish- 
ing his persons which suggest themselves in- 
tuitively to many inferior minds, and make 
indeed with them, part of the character con- 
ceived. But Jonson ran every thing through 
the filter of his own preconceived ideas of 
propriety of expression. You must read 
him very attentively to see how true and 
marked his distinctions really are ; for though 
not deep, they are both marked and true, 
and ina hasty first perusal you may some- 
times be confused as to who is speaking. 
But this is a blemish much more prominent 
in the closet than on the stage. A certain 
limitedness lies deep in the whole nature of 
Jonson. You cannot say absolutely his 
mind is a narrow one, in some respects it 
' seems broad and comprehensive; but it is 
one of those minds with rigid palpable boun- 





daries, within which you are always sensible 
of being confined. This is peculiarly true of 
his imagination; there is always a certdin 
prisoned air about it. 

Its highest characteristic is its great con- 
structive power. His best plots are strik- 
ingly*good ; clear, even when complex ; well 
knit, skilfully developed. In many of them 
—as in The Fox, and still: more in The 
Silent Woman—the denouement lies abso- 
lutely hidden up to the very last scene, and 
is then made with ‘singular sharpness and 
clearness ; the knot seems cut by a razor 
rather than disentangled. The unities are 
observed with great but not slavish strict- 
ness; for Jonson, though an ardent admirer 
of the ancients, had nothing of the spirit of 
subservience either in his art or in his life. 
He departs as he sees occasion from the 
rules sanctioned by authority and ancient 
practice, and many of his plays are models 
of careful and ingenious construction: Each 
scene supports the next, every speech for- 
wards the action; and the folds of the plot 
are complicated without confusion, and 
smoothed in the end without force. His 
constructive skill specially adapted him for 
writing masques; and in these the rich and 
varied scope afforded for scenic display, and 
the ingenuity and fertility of mind employed 
in the devices, contrast stropgly with the 
poverty of the poetical part ; for it is impos- 
sible to deny that Jonson ’s harvest of poetry 
is won from @ land naturally poor in this 
direction, and enriched by high cultivation. 
His mind was powerful and energetic, and 
rich in the resources accumulated by a vast 
memory and an unflagging industry. He 
came to poetry as to a great and worthy 
task, and bending: his faculties to it with all 
the force of which they were capable, he 
achieved great things; but his work bears 
the marks of his toil. Every stone in his 
stately and finished edifices is marked with 
the hammer. The special imagination of the 
poet—as distinguished from that which 
either conceives without creation, or uses 
other arts to interpret its creations—is an 
imagination inseparably bound up with lan- 
guage, possessed by the infinite beauty and 
the deepest subtlest meanings of words, 
skilled in their finest sympathies, powerful 
to make them yield a meaning which another 
could never have extracted from them. It 
is a faculty that no study can give, though it 
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may of course strengthen it; it is to the 
poet what an eye for colors, and a power to 
combine them, is to the painter—what an ear 
for harmony is to the composer. It is of 
the essence of the poet’s art, so that in the 
highest exercise of that art there is no such 
thing as the rendering of an idea in appro- 
priate language ;. but the conception and the 
words in which it is conveyed are a simul- 
taneous creation, and the idea springs forth 
full-grown in its panoply of radiant utter- 
ance. Hence the highest poetry cannot be 
translated. You may do two things; you 
may, as precisely as the two languages will 
admit, furnish the naked idea and the equiva- 
lent words; or you may write a new poem, 
completely mastering the wifole meaning 
and poetry of the original, and reproducing 
it in its true poetic form in your own lan- 
guage : but in neither case can you convey 
to one ignorant of the translated language 
precisely the same emotions and suggestions 
that would have been roused in him by a 
perusal of the original. You cannot sunder 
spirit and flesh. But Ben Jonson always 
wrote on the assumption that you could. It 
would be too much to say he never struck 
out at one flash a line or a phrase in which 
the expression was the solely appropriate 
and indissoluble garment of the meaning ; 
but such lines are most rare in him. In this 
respect,—and it is a most essential one,—he 
stands far below others of that great drama- 
tic age who in many other respects—in judg- 
ment, in vigor, in art, in knowledge—must 
yield him due precedence ;—far below (to 
put Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Beaumont 
aside) Ford ; below Heywood, Marston, Mid- 
dleton, and Webster; far, far below Mar- 
lowe, and even Massinger, who, great as he 
is, is not among the first in the possession of 
the special poetic faculty. Jonson never 
forces language till it cracks with the strain 
imposed on it, in striving to convey something 
which language scarcely can convey. He 
never would have spoken of 
“ Heaven’s cherubim horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the wind.” 
He thought that to make Cesar say, 
“ Cesar did never wrong but with just cause,”’* 


* This line is not to be found in Shakspeare’s 


printed works; but Jonson’s stricture is pretty 
good evidence Shakspeare once used it. It is 
scarcely possible the only phrase at all like it now 
to be found in Julius Cesar, could have been 
utterly misquoted by one whose memory was so 
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was absolute nonsense; but in Cvwsar’s 
mouth, can any thing more fully express the 
sweeping self-centered ambition, the inordi- 
nate self-reliance of the mind, than this sort 
of assumption that a thing which from any 
other would be a wrong, or even in its own 
nature was so, yet, coming from him, the re- 
lations in which it stood were so mighty, so 
distinct from all others, as to be capable of 
giving it an impress of right? Can any 
thing be conceived more imperious than the 
haughty claim which lies hidden in the 
words, that Cesar’s needs had power to 
change the moral aspects of things? This 
way of conveying meanings by suggestion 
rather than expression was intolerable to 
Jonson; there is nothing he treats with 
more contempt than the absence of a specific 
meaning definitely expressed. His own 
style, both in verse and prose, is often harsh 
and cumbrous; but he never wrote without 
knowing with exactness what he meant to 
say; and though occasionally there may be 
some obscurity, from a pedantic or involved 
form of expression, there is a certain unmis- 
takable meaning always there. For what he 
esteemed correctness, he thought no sacrifice 
too great. It was his habit to write his poe- 
try by first setting down his ideas in prose, 
and then translating them into verse. It is 
impossible to believe he always followed this 
course, because he has written a little, though 
very little, genuine poetry ; but the mass of 
his writings very well bear out his statement 
to Drummond, that this was his mode of 
writing. He learned it, he said, from his 
master Camden. Jonson’s language is copi- 
ous, nervous, exact, discriminating, but it is 
very seldom felicitous; and his metaphors, 
which are a part of the poet’s language, run 
in the same track—they are very rarely in- 
deed of the essence of his matter. His will 
enters largely into his imagination; he gives 
it a narrow field, and compels it to exhaust 
it. Hence he seeks effect by the cumulation 
of ideas and epithets. His studied poetical 
outbursts, among which may be specially in- 
dicated the speeches of Volpone and Sir 
Epicure Mammon, are all in the nature of 
minute and highly worked description. 
This is work in which knowledge and learn- 
good as Jonson’s. Probably he heard the line he 
quotes at the theatre; and very possibly too it was 


altered on his remonstrance: for a poet may write 
what is good, and find himself unable to defena it 
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ing tell. Hence, too, h’s comic genius is a 
genius of caricature and exaggeration. He 
takes a character or a situation, and confine- 
ing himself strictly to it, exhausts with a 
wonderful skill and perseverance all the ele- 
ments of satire and ridicule that can be 
found in it. Shakspeare is always playing 
on the edge of his subject, and pursuing it 
along the infinite threads which unite it 
with other things. Jonson is always con- 
centrated on the very matter in hand, which 
he cuts off from its connections and considers 
apart, turns it round and inside out, and 
drains to the very dregs all its elements of 
humor. 

“ He hath consumed a whole night,” so he 
told Drummond, “in lying looking to his 
great toe, about which he hath eeen Tartars 
and Turks, Romans and Carthaginians, fight 
in his imagination.” This is vastly charac- 
teristic. Observe the point-d’appui which 
he takes in his great toe, and how he deals 
with definite warriors about whom he knows 
something. Having this tangible ground- 
work, there is no limit to the changes he 
can ring, or the extremes his fancy can 
reconcile ; on that little space he can mar- 
shal his armies with varied adventures the 
whole night. There is something, very re- 
markable in this patient occupation of the 
imagination with one theme, which is observ- 
able in all Jonson’s writings. Out of how 
few and narrow elements is The Fox con- 
structed. Volpone, a rich Venetian, feigns 
sickness, and at last death; and he and his 
parasite Mosca play with the hopes of those 
whe, building on being remembered in his 
will, visit him in his supposed last hours with 
costly presents. The Heredipete are Vol- 
tore, Corvino, Corbaccio, the Vulture, the 
Crow, and the Raven; and though well dis- 
tinguished, have all a close family relation- 
ship as birds of prey; and the whole comic 
gist of the play turns on the mode in which 
they debase themselves in their pursuit of 
the inheritance, and are beguiled and brought 
to shame. Celia and Bonario inspire us 
with no interest, and Sir Politick Would-be 
and his wife are mere excrescences, who 
weary us with their laborious display of far- 
fetched absurdities. The termination of the 
play is peculiar and characteristic. Jonson 
in many respects lived after the free ideas of 
his time; but his plays stand apart from 
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those of most of his contemporaries, in the 
absence of that utter licentiousness not only 
of language but of idea, and that wilful dig- 
regard of all moral distinctions, which 80 
often marks them. Jonson has not the 
purity of Shakespeare, he is often far from 
cleanly in his mirth; but his plays are gene- 
rally arranged on the assumption of the 
existence of abiding moral truths, and the 
propriety of their observance. He is severe, 
if not to himself, at least to others; and in 
The Fox he feels no compunction in sentenc- 
ing the witty Mosca, who has amused us 80 
gaily through five acts, to finish his life in 
the galleys, and in committing the profuse 
magnifico Volpone to prison and irons, In- 
deed, judgment so justly and so sternly over- 
takes all the principal occupants of the scene, 
as to convince us that we have throughout 
been amused with things which are not the 
legitimate subjects of laughter. And Jonson 
often thus errs, in wringing his comedy out 
of the baser vices and out of degraded na- 
tures. This latter defect casts its stain over 
all the inexhaustible wit, exquisite comic 
humor, and laughable caricature of The 
Alchymist ; one’s gorge rises at being con- 
fined for five acts without relief to the society 
of such utter scoundrels, knaves, and fools 
as are here brouglit together. If all Henry 
the Fourth were made out of Dame Quickly, 
Doll Tearsheet, Poins, Bardolph, and Pistol, 
even with Sir John and the Prince to bear 
them through, we should tire of their society. 
But that is nothing to what we have here: 
there a certain airiness gives grace to the 
real wickedness,—it is not vice we see, but 
only the humorous side of vice: but in 
Jonson, the depravity itself is insisted upon ; 
the coarse body of the thing is painted ; its 
real native deformity not only undisguised, 
but elaborately set out; and human nature 
in its depths mocked with jests so cruel and 
heartless,—the redeeming elements of good 
yet there so remorselessly thrust out of sight, 
—that the whole savors somewhat of danc- 
ing over a graveyard, and a certain savor of 
corruption and clank of dead bones mingles 
in the orgie. 

Subtle, an old cheating alchymist and for- 
tune-teller ; Face, a cunning bold rogue; and 
Doll Common, whose name indicates her 
profession,—get possession of a house in Lon- 
don deserted on account of the plague, and 
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confederate together to cheat all they can 
bring into their toils. Dapper, a lawyer’s 
clerk, comes to them for a spirit to secure 
him luck at play; Drugger, a tobacco-man, 
wants charms to secure him custom; Sir 
Epicure Mammon, a nobler victim, is deluded 
into the conviction that he is on the point of 
grasping the philosopher’s stone, and in- 
dulges in gorgeous dreams of luxury and 
magnificence ; Tribulation Wholesome wants 
gold make for the uses of the fanatical 
brethren. The way in which these and others 
are tricked and made fools of by the con- 
federates, and the infinite ingenuity with 
which the detection that seems constantly at 
hand is staved off, make the staple of the 
play; which ends in the general confusion 
and rout of all concerned, and, the return of 
the surprised owner to his desecrated house. 

Jonson is himself in his descriptions of 
alchemy; he seems, with his usual industry 
and love of exact reality, to have mastered 
the whole pretended science, as the first step 
towards destroying it by ridicule. His ela- 


borate display of terms of art; his vivifica- 
tion, mortification, and cohobation; his wlti- 
mum supplicium auri, lapis philosophicus, 


and lac virginis; his lato, azoch, zernich, 
chibrit, and heautarit, with a thousand others, 
—seem more wearisome to us than they did 
to hearers of his own time, when the false 
arts of gold-making and star-gazing were as 
much, or perhaps even more, in yogue than 
table-turning and spirit-rapping now are 
among ourselves. The whole thing is con- 
ducted with wonderful spirit, and must be 
still better on the stage than in the closet. 
The variety of comic situation; the mock- 
solemnity of Subtle; Face’s imperturbable 
impudence, witty speech, and inexhaustible 
readiness of device, and the contrasted hu- 
mors, vain hopes, and deserved disappoint- 
ments of the various dupes,—make up a play 
which one can never sufficiently admire and 
laugh at, and which yet one can never entire- 
ly conquer one’s repugnance for. It is like 
playing at mud-pies in the kennel on a mag- 
nificent scale. 

The Silent Woman is far pleasanter; 
lighter, freer, more humane. Its being in 
prose, instead of Jonson’s usual prosaic verse, 
gives it a great advantage. It is the proto- 
type of such comedies as She stoops to con- 
quer, or The School for Scandal, but on a 
scale for more massive and elaborate than 
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any thing the later stage cun show; and it 
probably exceeds in real comic vis any Eng- 
lish play except those of Shakespeare. The 
Fox and Alchymist, though the materials, of 
the latter at least, are purely English, have 
yet something in their cast and conduct 
which makes them read like Terence, a thou- 
sand times enriched and elaborated. The 
Silent Woman, on the contrary though, curi- 
ously enough, founded on a hint from a 
Greek sophist, and full of classical quotations 
interwoven into the matter of it, is thorough- 
ly modern and native. ‘The scene is laid in 
London. Morose is an elderly gentleman 
with an insane susceptibility to noise. He 
has taken refuge from street outcries in a 
passage without thoroughfare, barricades his 
door with a feather-bed nailed outside, and 
admits the society of nobody but Cutbeard, a 
silent barber, and servants who answer him 
only by mute signs. He is on the look-out 
for a dumb wife, with the object of disinher- 
iting his nephew Sir Eugenie Dauphine; who, 
on his side, has found a young lady in his in- 
terests, whom, with the confederacy of a 
friend and the silent barber, who is a traitor 
to his master, he proposes to pass off on his 
uncle. The conversation of the young gallants 
is easy, spirited, and witty, and gives us per- 
haps the best insight we have into the man- 
ners and intercourse of the young men of 
fashion of the day. These are contrasted 
with two ridiculous would-be leaders of ton, 
—Sir John Daw, who is a professed poet and 
man of learning, and an arrant gull, as his 
name indicates; and Sir Amorous La-Foole, 
a mass of fashionable affectation and shallow- 
ness, proud in his descent from the most an- 
cient and widely-distributed family of the 
Fooles. We are introduced, too, to a college 
of fine ladies —Haughty, Centaure, and Davis, 
—something like, and yet very different from, 
the Précieuses Ridicules of Molitre. Sir 
John Daw is a professed-servant of Dauphine’s 
protégée the Silent Lady, and La-Foole has 
arranged a fine dinner at which she is to be 
introduced to the ladies of the college. True- 
wit, who is not at first in the plot of his friend 
Dauphine, hearing that Morose contemplates 
matrimony, thinks to do his friend a clever 
service; and in the disguise of a post, gains 
admittance to Morose’s house, where, enforo- 
ing his admonition with the music of a large 
horn, he thunders into his ears an eloquent 
denunciation of marriage, and leaves the un- 
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fortunate old gentleman nearly dead. “Come, 
have me to my chamber,” says he, in a state 
of melancholy prostration, when his tormen- 
tor leaves him; “but first shut the door.” 
“© Cutbeard, Cutbeard, Cutbeard! here has 
been a cuf-throat with me; help me into my 
bed, and give me physic with thy counsel.” 
Truewit boasts to Dauphine that he has 
effectually frightened his uncle out of matri- 
mony, and is overwhelmed by the reproaches 
of his friend for having destroyed his cher- 
ished scheme. This is interrupted by Cut- 
beard, who comes to say that all is for the 
best; for Morose is so enraged at the in- 
trusion, which he supposes to have been man- 
aged by Dauphine, that he is determined to 
marry the Silent Lady that very day, and has 
sent Cutbeard for her and a parson. 

The Silent Woman’s interview with Mo- 
rose is admirable. He admires her beauty 
and modesty, his only difficulty is that she 
can scarcely be made to speak at all, and 
when she does, it is so low he has to make 
her say every thing twice over. She refers 
all things to his superior wisdom ; and Mo- 
rose is in an ecstasy of happiness at having 
found a partner who exceeds in reticence and 
taciturnity his fondest hopes, and he tri- 
umphs in anticipation over the disappointed 
expectations of his nephew. He, on hisside, 
secure in the marriage, is determined to in- 
vade his uncle with the noisiest possible cele- 
bration of his nuptials. He and his friends 
arrange to divert La-Foole’s grand party 
into Morose’s house; and a certain Captain 
Otter, famous for his alternate servile sub- 
mission to his wife in her presence, and his 
bold and passionate execration of her in her 
absence, and for his ridiculous humors in 
drinking from his three favorite cups, which 
he calls his bear, his bull, and his horse, is 
to be of the party. To give a further zest 
to the jest, and to accumulate horrors on the 
head of poor Morose, they hire all the mu- 
sicians they can get, especially trumpets and 
drums. Cutbeard obeys his master’s in- 
junctions, and supplies him with a parson 
well suited to his humor; “one that has 
catched a cold, sir, and can scarce be heard 
six inches off; as if he spoke out of a bul- 
rush that were not picked, or his throat were 
full of pith :’’and the next scene opens im- 
mediately after the performance of the cere- 
mony which has united Morose and Epiceene. 
There are few things in the whole range of 
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the comic drama equal to the situation, when 
Morose finds, to his inexpressible consterna- 
tion, that the lady to whom he has just been 
bound by indissoluble ties has a concealed 
tongue and temper of her own; and when, 
to add to his misery, he is invaded by the 
whole company of gentlemen, collegians, 
fools, and musicians. Fortunately part of it 
is decent enough to bear quotation. 


“Scene II. 
A room in Morose’s House. 
Enter Moross, EPice:ng, Parson, and Cut- 


BEARD. 

Mor. Sir there’s an angel for yourself, and 
a brace of angels for your cold. Muse not 
at this manage of my bounty. It is fit we 
should thank fortune, double to nature, for 
any benefit she confers u»on us ; besides, it 
is your imperfection, but my solace. 

Par. (speaks as having acold.] I thank 
your worship ; so it is mine, now. 

Mor. What says he, Cutbeard ? 

Cut. He says, presto, sir, whensoever your 
worship needs him, he can be ready with the 
like. He got this cold with sitting up late, 
and singing catches with cloth-workers. 

Mor. No more. I thank him. 


Par. God keep your worship, and give 
you much joy with your fair spouse !—uh, uh, 
uh! 


Mor. O, 0! stay, Cutbeard! let him give 
me five shillings of my money back. As it 
is boumty to reward benefits, so it is equity 
to mulct injuries. I will have it. What says 
he? 

Cler. He cannot change it, sir: 

Mor. It must be changed. 

Cut. Cough again. [Aside td Parson. 

Mor. What says he ? 

Cut. He will cough out the rest, sir. 

Par. Uh, uh, uh! 

Mor. Away, away with him! stop his 
mouth! away! I forgive it. 

[Exit Cut. thrusting out the Par. 

Epi. Fie, master Morose, that you will 
use this violence to a man of the church. 

Mor. How! 

Epi. It does not become your gravity, 
or breeding, as you pretend in court, to have 
offered this outrage on a waterman, or any 
more boisterous creature, much less on a man 
of his civil coat. 

Mor. You can speak, then! 

Epi. ¥es, sir. 

Mor. Speak out, I mean. 

Epi. Ay, sir. Why, did you think you 
had married a statue, or a motion only? 
one of the French puppets, with the eyes 
turned with a wire? or some innocent out 
of the hospital, that would stand with her 
hands thus, and a plaise mouth, and look 
upon you ? 
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Mor. O immodesty! a manifest woman! 
What, Cutbeard ! 

Epi. Nay, never quarrel with Cutbeard, 
sir; it is too late now. I confess it doth bate 
somewhat of the modesty I had, when I writ 
simply maid: but I hope I shall make it a 
stock still competent to the estate and dig- 
nity of your wife. 

Mor. She can talk! 

Epi. Yes, indéed, sir, 

Enter MUTE. 

Mor. What, sirrah! None of my knaves 

there ? where is this imposter, Cutbeard ? 
“ing makes signs. 

Epi. Speak to him, fellow, speak to him! 
T'll have none of this coacted, unnatural 
dumbness in my house, in a family where I 
govern. orm Mute. 

Mor. She is my regent already! I have 
married a Penthesilea, a Semiramis ; sold my 
liberty to a distaff. 

Enter TRUEWIT. 

True. Where’s master Morose ? 

Mor. Is he come again? Lord have mercy 
upon me! 

True. I wish you all joy, mistress Epicoene, 
with your grave and honorable match. 

Epi. I return you the thanks, master 
Truewit, so friendly a wish deserves. 

Mor. She has acquaintance too! 

True. God save you, sir, and give you all 


contentment in your fair choice, here! Be- 
fore, I was the bird of night to you, the owl; 
but now I am the messenger of peace, a dove, 


and bring you the glad wishes of many 
friends to the celebration of this good hour. 

Mor. What hour, sir ? 

True. Your marriage hour, sir. I com- 
mend your resolution, that, notwithstanding 
all the dangers I laid afore you, in the voice 
of a night-crow, would yet go on, and be 
yourself. It shows you are a man constant 
to your own ends, and upright to your pur- 

oses, that would not be put off with left- 
nanded cries.” 


He tells him the barber has betrayed him, 


and announce: the arrival of company to 
felicitate him : 


“Mor. Bar my doors! bar my doors! 
Where are all my eaters! my mouths, 
now ?— 

Enter Servants. 
Bar up my doors, you varlets! 

Epi. He is a varlet that stirs to such an 
office. Let them stand open. I would see 
him that dares move his eyes toward it. 
Shall I have a barricado made against my 
friends, to be barred of any pleasure the 
can bri ng in to me with their honorable visi- 
tation ? [Laeunt Ser. 

Mor. O Amazonian impudence !” 
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She forgets his hatred of noise in joining 
Truewit in overwhelming the barber with 
witty curses; but soon the crowd of visitors 
breaks in like a sea, and overwhelms him. 
Epiceene receives them with all the graces of 
a fine lady, welcomes them to the feast ; and 
the scene ends in the ladies disputing for 
precedence with shrill voices, and a grand 
crash of trumpets and drums. The wretched 
Morose, after an ineffectual resistance, be- 
takes himself to flight; and Dauphine thus 
describes his city of refuge : 

“Daup. O, hold me up a little, I shall go 
away in the jest else. He has got on his 
whole nest of night-caps, and locked himself 
up in the top of the house, as high as ever 
he can climb from the noise. I peeped in at 
a cranny, and saw him sitting over a cross- 
beam of the roof, like him on the sadler’s 
horse in Fleet-street, upright ; and he ‘will 
sleep there.” 

The action is now filled up for some time 
by the ridiculous humors of the lady col- 
legians and the two foolish knights. The 
former are all betrayed into declarations of 
love for Dauphine by the ski!l of Truewit; 
and the latter are engaged in a preposterous 
quarrel, in which each separately betrays his 
craven spirit, and voluntarily submits to be 
beaten by the other; a composition of which 
the wits take the execution into their own 
hands by blindfolding the victims. Morose 
comes among them again, and is terribly 
tormented ; his new wife affects to think him 
mad, and his misery culminates when he 
learns that she talks ten times worse in her 
sleep, and snores like a porpoise. All his 
hopes turn upon a divorce, and he is obliged 
to have recourse to his nephew and implore 
his assistance. He goes, indeed, himself to 
the lawyers ; but makes nothing of it. There 
is such a noise in the court of wrangling 
lawyers, that he says “ the riot at home is a 
sort of calm midnight to it.” Hence he 
grasps eagerly at a suggestion of Truewit’s, 
who engages to provide him with two learned 
doctors, who shall discuss the matter quietly 
in a chamber for him, and satisfy him what 
hopes he may entertain of getting rid of his 
incubus of a talking wife. The confederates 
dress-up Otter as a divine, and Cutbeard as 
a canon-lawyer ; and the two argue the whole 


'Y | question of the grounds of divorce with un- 


paralleled humor and an utter disregard of 
decency; they cavil and dispute over every 
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one of their twelve impedimenta, with a 
profusion of Latin terms of wit, and with 
warming temper and rising voices. Each 
hoped-for impediment is in turn disposed of 
as inapplicable to the case in hand. Daw 
and La-Foole, who plume themselves on a 
reputation for irresistibility with women, are 
seduced by the wits to boast of the favors of 
Epiceene ; but even this brings no relief to 
Morose. His nephew at last asks him what 
he shall deserve, if he shall free him abso- 
lutely and forever from his unhappy condi- 
tion ; and Morose, though incredulous of his 
ability, eagerly agrees to give him ar allow- 
ance for life, and leave him all his property; 
and in spite of the eager protestations and 
lamentations of Epicoene, he signs deeds to 
this effect : and then comes the sudden catas- 
trophe : 

“Mor. Come, nephew, give me the pen ; I 
will subscribe to any thing, and seal to what 
thou wilt, for my deliverance. Thou art m 
restorer. Here, I deliver it thee as my deed. 
If there be a word in it lacking, or writ with 
false orthography, I protest before [heaven] 
I will not take the advantage. 

[Returns the writings. 

Daup. Then here is your release, sir. 
[Takes off Epicoene’s peruke and other dis- 
guises.) You have married a boy,a gentle- 
man’s son, that I have brought up this half 
year at my great charges, and for this com- 
_—. which I have now made with you.— 

hat say you, master doctor? This is 


justum impedimentum, I hope, error per- 
sone ? 

Ott. Yes, sir, in primo gradu. 

Cut. In primo gradu.” 


And with this discovery, which comes in 
its startling suddenness, not only on the 
spectators, but on all the actors, even the 
confederates of Dauphine, the play briefly 
winds up. It is perhaps the best unravelling 
of a plot that has ever been invented ; it is 
like the pulling of a single thread which 
loosens and betrays all the structure of a 
complex web. And the play is worthy of 
the plot; it is one of the few of Jonson’s in 
which we seem to be associating with real 
living people; and Dryden said truly of it, 
that “there is more wit and acuteness of 
fancy in it than in any of Ben Jonson’s.” It 
does not carry much of praise to modern 
ears, to say that the time occupied by the 
events of the play is not longer than that in 
which they are played, that the continuity of 
scenes is almost unbroken, and the change 





of scene restricted to the narrowest limits; 
but it is real praise to say that, whatever may 
be the advantages of such an arrangement, 
it is here obtained without the least sacrifice 
of ease or richness. 

We have no space to discuss the less fa- 
mous comedies of our author, though many 
of them would afford ground for special crit- 
icism. They have all one distinction common 
to them, which Jonson himself admits, and 
which has been patent to all his readers. 
They deal not with men so much as with 
what he calls “humors” of men. Every 
character is selected for some special humor, 
and his situations and actions are all ar- 
ranged so as to show this humor off. In the 
Poetaster, he makes his opponent describe 
himself (Jonson) as “a mere sponge ; noth- 
ing but humors and observation : he goes up 
and down sucking from every society, and 
when he comes home squeezes himself dry 
again; ” and the description is in the main a 
true one. Aubrey says he gathered humors 
of men daily wherever he went. In his 
earlier plays, such as The Case is altered and 
Every Man in his Humor, this description 
of personal eccentricities is united to a body 
of personal character. Kitely is a man, and 
so is Bobadil, however caricatured; but in 
his later comedies, such as The Magnetic 
Lady and A Tale of a Tub, his characters 
degenerate into mere bundles of oddities, 
and introduce us into a world’ ridiculous 
enough, but neither real nor natural. 

There is little of geniality in Jonson's 
writings. He is by nature a satirist, and 
was possessed by a settled conviction that 
the display and satire of existing manners 
was the most legitimate function of comedy; 
and the mass of all his amusement is ex- 
tracted either from the caricature of some 
individual monstrosity, or from the affected 
and ridiculous habit of some particular class. 
He adopts Cicero’s definition, “ who would 
have a comedy to be imitatio vite, speculum 
consuetudinis, imago veritatis.” The court 
especially is a favorite subject with him ; au 
absurd and overcharged as some of his de- 
scriptions seem, we must be cautious in dis 
crediting them. Jonson, though a caricatur- 
ist. was a keen and accurate observer; he 
had little tendency or power to invent, and a 
basis of matter-of-fact no doubt underlies all 
his fictions. He is one of the best and gom- 
pletest authorities we have for ascertaining 


, 
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the manners of the court and city in the 
time of James I. ; 
His strength lies in his wit. Generally it 
has a special character of its own: it is pon- 
derous built-up mirth, heavy unsparing cari- 
cature. He lays on coat after coat of the 
same paint without relief or variety; yet he 
covers a wider field of wit than most men, 
and it would be difficult to say in which de- 
,partment he has proved himself most suc- 
cessful. Zhe Fox is most witty, The Silent 
Woman most humorous, The Alchymist 
most grotesque. Perhaps his genius leans 
most in the latter direction. This is a field 
of laughter not much occupied in the present 
day; perhaps it belongs to a coarser and 
simpler state of mind than now prevails. 
Such caricatures as those of Leonardo da 
Vinci show it in its rudest forms. It pre- 
vailed in the time of George IIL: Smollett 
and Gilray are grotesque, Sterne is often so. 
It is the element of the ridiculous that lies 
either in the native disproportion or in the 
voluntary distortion of real things. The 
figure of Punch is the type of the grotesque. 
It deals much with the disease and wretched- 
ness and basenesses of human nature, and is 
generally more or less inhuman. It is rare 
in Shakespeare : perhaps the Apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet, and Falstaff’s ragged reg- 
iment, are the only instances of it. In Jon- 
son, on the other hand, it is common; but 
rather in in its moral than physical manifes- 
tations. Bartholomew Fair is made up of 
it, in the most degraded forms; The Alchy- 
mist, The Staple of News, The New Inn, 
contain abundant specimens of it. His worst 
works are full of instances of his unbounded 
power of imagining ludicrous situations. 
Jonson wrote two tragedies, Sejanus and 
Catiline. The former is incomparably the 
better. His aim was not to represent man 
under the influence of deep and moving 
passion, but to find occasion for pompous 
periods and stately diction. It was his am- 
bition to “ do it after the high Roman fash- 
ion.” He laments that it is not possible in 
modern times “ to observe the old state and 
splendor of dramati® poems;” but he adds, 
“In the mean time, if in truth of argument, 
dignity of persons, gravity and height of 
elocution, fulness and frequency of sentence, 
I have discharged the other offices of a 
tragic poet, let not the absence of these 
forms be imputed to me.” And if, indeed, 
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these be the only other offices of the tragic 
poet, Jonson has succeeded in tragedy; and 
in some respects, he has gone beyond these 
requisitions, especially in the character of 
Tiberius, which displays great insight, and is 
remarkable for its power and originality. 
The picture is in great measure probably 
true to the original; and the stage has no 
figure like it, of deep and crafty dissimula- 
tion and unbounded self-indulgence pressing 
into their service an astute intellect and 
large mental capacity. Catiline is history 
distorted into poetry ; and both history and 
poetry suffer from the forced transformation. 
We would rather read the In Catilinam in 
the original than translated into blank verse, 
and made a speech in a tragedy. To say 
nothing of other objections, it stops the way. 
The description of the battle, with which the 
play concludes, is a fine specimen of “ height 
of elocution” and “fulness of sentence.” 
Compare it with a similar description in 
Macbeth. It was well said by Oldys of these 
classical tragedies, that the author “had 
pulled down all antiquity on his head.” 

Mr. Bell, the editor of the neat little edi- 
tion of Jonson’s poetical works lately pub- 
lished, tells us that “ it is in his minor poems 
we must look for him as he lived, felt, and 
thought; ” and that from his plays alone 
“we should arrive at very imperfect and 
erroneous conclusions upon his personal and 
poetical character.” This is one of those 
things that it suits a present purpose so well 
to say, that a man does not care to inquire 
too closely whether it be correct or not. 
No doubt the mino: poems of Jonson add 
something to our kaowledge of him; but 
the insight derived from them into either his 
genius or his character is insignificant com- 

ared to that afforded by his greater works. 
Riven the lighter and more graceful side of 
his poetical faculty is 10 be found exercised 
in greater perfection in the “ Sad Shepherd,” 
though that piece his been preposterously 
over-estimated,—and in the songs scattered 
through his plays and masques, than in the 
“Forest ” and “ Underwoods.”* 


* It is a serious defect, that in a work profess- 
ing to contain the poetical works of Ben Jonson 
these songs should not have been collected. The 
consequence is, that the reader will turn the p 
of this volume in vain for one or two of Jonson’s 
very best minor productions. No cheapness can 
compensate for want of completeness. Another 
marked blot is the absence of any index or 
detailed table of contents. On the other hand, the 
life prefixed is well written and the notes brief 
and pertinent. 
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The minor poems rank higher in common 
estimation than they deserve. People are 
familiar with a few admirable specimens, and 
are apt to think there must be many more 
like them; whereas the fact is, that our pop- 
ular anthologies contain all Jonson’s best 
songs, which are separated by a wide interval 
from his worse ones. The origin of many of 
the most popular among them has been 
traced back by the commentators to classical 
originals, and it is probable that many others 
are indebted to sources not discovered ; for 
Jonson was not only a good scholar, but, if 
we may trust Gifford, a most excursive 
reader of all that had been written in the 
languages of Greece and Rome. “ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes ! ” is from the love-let- 
ters of Philostratus, the different ideas being 





scattered through several letters of the orig- 
inal, but each idea having its exact ante- 
cedent, as may be seen in Gifford’s edition, | 
where the passages are quoted; and though | 
the combination of such scattered thoughts | 
may show, as the present editor urges, and | 
as is undoubtedly true, a high degree of 
artistic ingenuity, it is a much more cold-' 
blooded plagiarism than even the transfer- 
ence of a whole poem. “Still to be neat, 


still to be drest,” is taken from a little Latin 
poem of Jean Bonnefons; though, oddly 
enough, the point of the original, “ Fingere 
se semper non est confidere amori,” and to 
which Jonson’s song too seems to lead, is 


omitted in his version. “Come, my Celia, 
let us prove,” and “ Kiss me, sweet, the wary 
lover,” are from Catullus. Jonson borrows 
every where largely from the ancients, not 
with the idea of surreptitiously availing him- 
self of their ideas, but in conformity with the 
opinion in his day, that to adapt them well 
was at least as happy an effort of genius as 
to invent for oneself. He boldly avows, and 
defends, his practice : 

‘* And for his true use of translating men, 


It still hath been a work of as much palm 
In clearest judgments as to invent or make.” 


No man was ever less of a copyist. He is 
master of what he uses. In some cases, in- 
deed, he puts in a borrowed plume in the 
most odd and extravagantly inappropriate 
place, as when he makes one of his shepherds 
refer to “ the lovers’ scriptures, Heliodores or 
Statii, Longi, Eustathii, Prodromi;” and in 
others overwhelms all dramatic propriety 
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as when in Catiline he introduces Cicero speak- 
ing something like the whole of the Jn Catili- 
nam ; in the Silent Woman makes Truewit 
lecture on love out of Ovid by the pagefull ; 
or concludes an act of the Poetaster with a 
literal transJation of one of Horace’s satires. 
In general, however, he shows a remarkable 
dexterity in transferring his borrowed ma- 
terial into the substance of his work; and it 
is only the retriever-like sagacity of some 
industrious commentator which informs the 
reader that a cast serving-man is talking 
Statius, or a Venetian magnifico quoting 
Libanius. Jonson, however, borrows not 
only from the ancients, but frequently from 
himself; repeating ideas, and even whole 
lines of his pwn, and thus furnishing the 
strongest proof that the absence of what he 
calls “copia” in his own resources is what 
often: throws him on those of others. His 
songs, however, are very far from being mere 
borrowings from the antique. The originals 
have often little to recommend them: he 
supplements the idea; his strong artistic 
taste comes into play, and he gives to his 
little poem a completeness and justness of 
form, and a finish which make it truly his 
own. Nor can it ever be denied that Jonson 
had a vein of sweet and fanciful imagination, 
which, though it was narrow, contained a 
large proportion of pure metal. It is pro- 
bable he himself underrated this side of his 
genius, and cramped its exercise ;.but every 
now and then he has given it expression in 
forms of crystalline clearness and perfect 
symmetry. Such a one is the “Hymn to 
Diana.” We quote this and others, not be- 
cause they will be new to any one, but be- 
cause criticism on poetry is dull and inappre- 
ciable unless the poems be not only known to 
have been written, but are fresh in the mem- 
ory of the reader. 

“* Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silve chair, 
State in wonted manner keep. 


Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


“Earth, let not thy envioug shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear, when day did close. 
Bless us, then, with wishéd sight, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


“ Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal shining quiver; 
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Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever,— 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess, excellently bright.” 


There is a calm serenity in the whole move- 
ment of this piece like that of the moon 
through the floating clouds, and in exquis- 
ite harmony with the subject-matter. The 
following, too, is very perfect in a different 
style, and more light, easy, and playful than 
we often find in the writings of Jonson, who 
is apt to lean somewhat too heavily, in his 
most trifling productions : 


“Tf I freely may discover 
What would please me in my lover— 
I would have her fair and witty, 
Savoring more of.court than city; 
A little proud, but full of pity; 
Light and humorous in her toying, 
Soon building hopes. and soon destroying ; 
Long, but sweet, in the enjoying ; 
Neither too easy nor too hard : 
All extremes I would have barr’d. 


“She should be allowed her passions, 
So they were but used as fashions. 
Sometimes froward, and then frowning ; 
Sometimes sickish, and then swowning : 
Every fit with change still crowning. 
Purely jealous I would have her ; 
Then only constant when I crave her; 
’Tis a virtue should not save her. 
Thus nor her delicates could cloy me, 
Nor her peevishness annoy me.” 


This too, has been traced to an epigram of 
Martial. Of the following song Mr. Gif- 
ford says, that “if it be not the most beauti- 
ful song in the language, I freely confess, 
for my own part, that I know not where it is 
to be found.”* 
“A SONG. 
“© do not wanton with those eyes, 
Lest I be sick with seeing ; 
Nor cast them down, but let them rise, 
Lest shame destroy their being. 
“O be not angry with those fires, 
For then their threats will kill me ; 
Nor look too kind on my desires, 
For then my hopes will spill me. 
“O do not steep them in thy tears, 
For so will sorrow slay me ; 
Nor spread them as distract with fears ; 
Mine own enough betray me.” 

Gifford was a most able and industrious 
commentator, but his opinion on poetry is 
not valuable ; and for Jonson he has a blind 
partiality, partly the result of a good deal of 
similarity in their natures, and still more 


* By some slip, Mr. Bell has assigned this dic- 
tum of Gifford’s to another song. As the two come 
together, it is probably merely an error of the 
press in the reference. 
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from his forming an excellent field on which 
to do battle with other critics, and furnish- 
ing a good opportunity for venting the acri- 
mony of his disposition on those who had 
previously abused, and, it is fair to add, trax: 
duced his author. ‘To us, it seems that the 
above song is a favorable specimen of Jon~ 
son when thrown entirely on his own re~ 
sources, and that, like the rest of his love- 
songs, it is artificial and thoroughly heart- 
less. Nowhere has Jonson depicted the 
passion of love with nature or delicacy. It 
is scarcely too much to say, that he has 
never depicted it at all, and was himself in- 
capable of feeling it. The attitude of the 
ancients towards women found something in 
his nature which answered to it very exactly. 
In his life, he seems freely to have indulged 
his appetites, without the sanction of any 
deep or permanent attachments. He has 
not in any of his plays drawn a female char- 
acter with the slightest power to inspire us 
with interest. He uses them in general only 
as a sort of block on which <o hang to ad- 
vantage ridiculous fashions and contemptible 
caprices. There is one love-scene in his 
works—Ovid parting from Julia. It is on 
the same model as the chamber scene in 
Romeo and Juliet, and forms a singular con- 
trast with it. In both cases the lover con- 
demned to exile takes his last farewell, In 
one case, pure passion breathes itself in ac- 
cents so simple, that the reader cannot stay 
to admire, but is borne along until the com- 
pleted scene leaves its whole tender impres- 
sion on the mind. In the other, the 
speckers themselves run into disquisitions on 
love and mortal life: and though we cannot 
help thinking Jonson has in this place 
warmed his genius at the fire of his great 
contemporary, and struck out some fine 
flashes of the poetical expression’ of highly 
wrought feelings, yet in. the main the 
speeches are adapted rather to show the in- 
genuity of the author than the passion of 
the lovers. In The New Inn, the lover 
rouses his mistress from cold good-will into a 
sudden and irrestrainable enthusiasm of de- 
votion to him by a brace of sermons on cour- 
age and on love; which, however ill-adapted 
they may seem to secure this happy result, 
are fine labored pieces of rhetoric, with 
thought and originality mingled somewhat 
largely with dulness. Indeed, Jonson, 
though utterly incapable of giving a dramat-' 
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sion both of the real and the mimic stage, 
and ill-constituted in his own nature to ex- 
perience its higher influences, could form a 
noble intellectual image of it, and express it 
in adequate language. Perhaps the finest 
and most imaginative piece of poetry he has 
writen is the “ Epode to deep Ears,” as he 
calls it, in which he contrasts false and true 
iove. We quote the introduction, as well as 
the finer lines to which we allude, because 
the former will serve as an example of the 
cumbrous, mechanically . translated prose of 
which the greater part of Jonson’s so-called 
poetry consists. 
“ EPODE. 
Not to know vice at all, and keep true state, 
Is virtue and not fate : 
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ie representation to the most universal pas- | 


Whose links are bright and even, 

That falls like sleep on lovers, and combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 

In equal knots : this bears no brands, nor darts, 

o murder different hearts ; 

But in a calm and god-like unity 
Preserves community. 

O, who is he that in this peace enjoys 
Th’ elixir of all joys? 

A form more fresh than are the Eden bowers, 
And lasting as her flowers ; 

Richer than Time, and as Time’s virtue rare ; 
Sober as saddest care ; 

A fixéd thought, an eye untaught to glance. 
Who, blest with such high chance, 

Would, at suggestion of a steep desire, 
Cast himself from the spire 

Of all his happiness ?” 


This must not be taken as an average 
specimen of the minor poems of Jonson. 
For the most part they are inexpressibly 





Next to that virtue, is to know vice well, 
And her black spite expel. 
Which to effect (since no breast is so sure, 
Or safe, but she’ll procure 
Some way of entrance), we must plant a guard 
Of thoughts to watch and ward 
At th’ eye and ear, the ports unto the mind, 
That no strange or unkind 
Object arrive there, but the heart, our spy, 
Give knowledge instantly 
To wakeful reason, our affections’ king : 
‘ Who, in th’ examining, 
Will quickly taste the treason, and commit 
Close, the close cause of it. 
’Tis the securest policy we have, 
To make our sense our slave. 
But this true course is not embraced by many : 
By many ! scarce by any. 
For either our affections do rebel, 
Or else the sentinel, 
That should ring ’larum to the heart, doth 
sleep ; 
Or some great thought doth keep 
Back the intelligence, and falsely swears 
They’re base and idle fears ‘ 
Whereof the loyal conscience so complains. 
Thus, by these subtle trains, 
Do several passions invade the mind, 
And strike our reason blind : 
Of which usurping rank, some have thought 
love 
The first ; as prone to move 
Most frequent tumults, horrors, and unrests, 
In our inflaméd breasts : 
But this doth from the cloud of error grow, 
Which thus we over-blow. 
The thing they here call love is blind desire, 
Armed with bow, shafts, and fire; 
Inconstant, like the sea, of whence ’tis born, 
Rough, swelling, like a storm ; 
With whom who sails rides on the surge of fear, 
And boils as if he were 
In a continual tempest. Now true love 
No such effects doth prove ; 
That is an essence far more gentle, fine, 
Pure, perfect, nay divine ; 
It is a golden chain let down from heaven, 





‘tedious reading. There is enough thought, 
‘harshly expressed, to require an effort to 
understand them ; and not enough to reward 
the effort when read. They are weighed 
down by a sort of inert mass of mind which 
the imagination -has not sufficient power to 
kindle. It might have sufficed a lesser body 
of intelleet, but it is out of proportion to 
what it has to move. Struggling gleams of 
fire shine through a well-heaped mass of 
materials ; but rarely does the whole burst 
into a clear blaze. Now and then, indeed, 
some exquisite poetical idea may be found, 
half hidden by the cumbrousness of its ex- 
pression, as when he compares the serenity 
of his mistress’ face to the calmness and life- 
renewing influence which pervade the air 
after tempest ; an idea not easily suggested 
by the lines, 

“As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the good, all the gain, of the elements’ 

gtrife.”’ 

There is gold, and pure gold, in his writ- 
ings; but mixed with large lumps of clay. 
The worst of it is, the clay is as solemnly and 
carefully hammered out as the gold; and the 
author evidently refuses to acknowledge even 
to himself that it is of any inferior value. 
Labor Jonson never spared ; he gave all his 
works the finish his best pains could afford, 
but he used material in itself incapable of 
taking a polish. He had a keen incisive wit; 
but it is an Andrea Ferrara rather than a 
rapier. A sort of native unwieldiness is apt 
to leave its impression in what he writes; 
and his rhythm is like his matter, it has a 
lumbering elephantine motion, full of stops 
and suddenchanges. His epigrams are often 
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sharp-pointed, and witty; but, like all epi- 
grams, they are dull reading. They are 
moulded in the Latin type; and ‘though 
some of them have point, many of them are 
only brief occasional poems on a single sub- 
ject, mostly eulogistic of some particular 
‘person. Some of the satirical ones are also 
probably personal ; but in general aimed at 
some vicious practice or moral deformity, set 
forth under an appropriate title, in which, as 
in the body of the poem, he loves to show 
his wit. We have epigrams to “ Sir Annual 
Tilter,” to “ Don Surly,” to “ Sir Voluptuous 
Beast,” to “ Fine Grand,” to “ Captain Hun- 
gry,” &c. That on Cheveril the lawyer may 
serve as a specimen of the best of them: 
“No cause, nor client fat, will Cheveril leese : 
But as they come, on both sides he takes fees, 
And pleaseth both; for while he melts his 
grease 


For this, that wins for whom he holds his 
peace.” 


The “ Forest” and “ Underwoods,”—names 


by which Jonson designated two collections |. 


of his minor poems,—consist, with some love- 
songs, chiefly of eulogistic epistles and ad- 
dresses to his friends and patrons. It is 
usual to speak of these poems as abounding 
in profound thought and wise insight into 
human life. They certainly look as if they 
did. They have a grave sententious air 
which their matter really hardly warrants. 
There are good things in them, and even 
striking things; but such are rare. They are 
ingenious and labored, while the body of 
thought in them is sufficiently commonplace. 
The same thing may be observed in his “ Dis- 
coveries,” a collection of his ideas on various 


disconnected subjects expressed in prose.. 


Thoughts which occurred to him he wrapped 
up in large bundless of language, and put by 
here for posterity. For the most part, they 
are by no means .“ discoveries.” They are 
not such things as Bacon wrote in his essays, 
or Selden said at his table. They contain 
none of the subtle penetrating judgments of 


an original genius. They are weighty and- 


often acute dicta; but always within certain 
limits of knowledge already established. Jon- 
son can select true judgments to give his 
authority and sanction to, but he has none 
of that quality which loves to unfold the inner 


eart. of true notions, or of that which loves ' 
to lay naked and confute those which are 


alse, 
The free use of satire always requires some- 
thing of vulgarity in the mind, and r 
ness in the temper, of him who employs it. 
You cannot strike hard, and also strike with 
rimination; and the deeper a man’s in- 
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Lof. the 


sight, the more certainly does his knowledge 
intertengling of good aad 
evil restrain his hand from sweeping blows~ 
of censure. But there is a certain sharpness, 
vigor, and healthy indignation, which ennoble 
to some extent just satire. Jonson has these 
Y my in great perfection; but he is apt to 

escend into vituperation, and to rail with 
a disregard of all limits either in his applica- 
tions or his expressions. Read his description . 
of his own times : 


‘No part or corner man can look upon, , 

But there are objects bid him to be gone 

As far as he can fly, or follow day, 

Rather than here so bogged in vices stay. 

The whole world here leavened with madness 
swells ; 

And, being a thing blown ont of naught, 
rebels 

Against his Maker, high alone with weeds 

And impious rankness of all sects and seeds: 

Not Po be checked or frightened now with 
ate ! 

But more licentious made and desperate! 

Our delicacies are grown capital, 

And - our sports are dangers! what we 
cal 

Friendship, is naw masked hatred! justice 
fled, 

And shame-facedness together! all laws dead 

That kept men living! pleasures only sought! 

Honor and honesty, as poor things thought 

As they are made! pride and stiff clownage 


mixed 

To make up greatness! and man’s whole good 
fixed 

In bravery, or gluttony, or coin, . 


All which he makes the servants of the groin, - 
Thither it flows!” . 
Further we cannot quote; what follows is 
worse than the worst parts of Juvenal. 
Jonson and some of his friends thought his 
translations his best things. For vigorous 
closeness, and a large command of the re- 
sources of his own language in conveying the 
meaning of another, they have scarcely any 
parallels. Gifford, who was trained in a 
different school, does them great injustice. 
But we have no further space in which to 
discuss them, and must here conclude our 
notice. Jonson in his lifetime made warm 
friends and bitter enemies; and the same fate 
has attended his reputation. He has been 
extravagantly lauded, and unjustly under- 
valued and maligned. Our object has been 
to set down as accurately as possible the 
estimate of an unbiased judgment. He was 
a great though not an engaging man; and 
history will always write his name high in 
the roll of literary achievement. No man 
ever owed less to others. It was part of his 
deficiency, as well as part of his greatness, to 
be formed for standing alone : 


“ Thy star was judgment only and right sense, 





Thyself being to thyself an influence.” 
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MINOR MINSTRELS. 


“ Good night, Sir Rook,” said a little lark, 

“ The daylight fades, it will soon be dark ; 
T’ve bath’d my wings in the sun’s last ray, 
I’ve sung my hymn fo the dying day ; 

So now I haste to my quiet nook 
In yon dewy meadow ;—good night, Sir Rook.” 


“ Good night, poor Lark,”’ said his titled friend, 

With a haughty toss and a distant bend ; 
"JT also go to my rest profound, 

But not to sleep on the cold damp ground ; 

The fittest place for a bird like me 

Is the topmost bough of yon tall pine tree. 


I open’d my eyes at peep-of day 

And saw you taking your upward way, 
Dreaming your fond romantic dreams, 
An ugly speck in the sun’s bright beams ; 
Soaring too high to be seen or heard,— 
And said to myself, what a foolish bird. 


I trod the park with a princely air ; 

I fill’d my crop with the richest fare ; 

I caw’d all day ’mid a lordly crew, 

And I made more noise in the world than you ! 
The sun shone full on my ebon wing ; 

I looked and wondered,—good night, poor thing.” 


“ Good night, once more,” said the Lark’s sweet 
voice, : 

“ T see no cause to repent my choice; 

You build your nest in the lofty pine, 

But is your slumber more soft than mine ? 

You make more noise in the world than I, 

But whose is the sweeter minstrelsy ?” 

— Wayside Gatherings. 





THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 


Sux sleeps ; but the soft breath 

No longer stirs her golden hair, 

Thé robber hand of Death 

Has stolen thither unaware ; 

The lovely edifice 

Is still as beautiful and fair, 

But mournfully we miss 

The gentle habitant that sojourned there. 


With stealthy pace he crept, 

To the guest-chamber where it lay— 

That angel thing—and slept, 

And whispered it to come away ; 

He broke the fairy lute 

That light with laughter used to play, 

And left all dull and mute 

The silver strings that tinkled forth so gay. 


Then with his finger cold 

He shut the glancing windows too ; 

With fringe of drooping gold, 

He darkened the small panes of blue. 
Sheer from the marble floor 

He swept the flowers of crimson hue ; 

He closed the ivory door, 

And o’er the porch the rosy curtains drew. 


The angel-guest is gone, 

Upon the spoiler’s dark wings borne ; 
The road she journeys on, 

Wends evermore, without return: 





THE LITTLE SLEEPER.—THE STRANGER. 


To ruin and decay 

The fairy palace now must turn, 

For the sun’s early ray 

Upon its walls and windows shall not play, 

Nor light its golden roof to-morrow morn. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





THE STRANGER. 


Tue wedding-bells are ringing as if it could not 
be 

That there was any heart to-day which was not 
full of glee. 


The wedding-bells are ringing ; you hear it in 
their sound 

That this is a high holiday for all the country 
round. 


The wedding-bells are ringing, drums beat, and 
bugles blow ; 

A stranger passing through the place the cause 
of this would know. 


He asks the brawny blacksmith who stands be- 
fore his shed, 

Wearing a coat with buttons bright, as if he too 
would wed. 


The blacksmith answers smiling : ‘‘ You come 
from far away, 

Else you would know of Lady 
her wedding-day. 

Tis a ~~ of great rejoicing ; and if your heast 
is light, 

I'd bid you see our village sports, and join the 
dance to-night.” 


Grace, andvef 


The stranger stands there gazing—the car 
riages pass by , 

“ That’s Lady Grace,” the blacksmith says— 
“she with the brave, bright eye.” 


Gay horsemen follow after the carriages and 


our, 
And all are trotting merrily towards the 
church’s door. 


Without the church the stranger stays, and 
hears the words begin ; 

He hears her voice—his eye grows dim—his 
heart grows cold within. 


And now the altar’s silent, and with her joyous 


The pride of all the country side comes smiling 
forth again. 


But soon her footstep falters, and soon her 
smile has fled ; 

How can it be that she is sad, who was this in- 
stant wed ? 


She sees the stranger standing there, and it 
seems as if there lay, 

*Twixt her and all her gladness, a shadow on 
the way. 


But now the look is over—she turns away her 
eyes : 

The past it can be hers no more—her " be- 
fore her lies. #. 

— Chambers’ Journal.s 





THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


From The Christian Observer. 
SOME CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

AGAIN I finish reading the Acts of the 
Apostles, and I turn back to look upon it as 
a whole, and as a part of that greater whole, 
in the development of which it constitutes an 
important stage, and fulfils an indispensable 
function. 

Certainly it is a wonderful book. Con- 
sidered merely in the light of a literary work, 
there is nothing in the department of his 
torical narrative which can be compared to it 
for effectiveness and success. Yet, in the 
animated simplicity and natural ease of its 
style, there is nothing to suggest the idea of 
difficulty, or appeal to the sentiment of ad- 
miration. It is one of those works which 
are done with so natural and graceful a facility, 
that it seems to the superficial observer as if 
anybody could have done them, and it hardly 
occurs to him that they could have been any 
thing but what they are. - At the same time, 
amore considerate criticism will discern the 
rare and singular gifts which have been essen- 
tial to the results which seemed so easy, and 
the comprehensive design and accurate Jjudg- 
ment which have presided over arrangements 
that appeared fortuitous. 

In the present instance, while considering 
some characteristics of the book, which con- 
tribute to fit it for the place which it occu- 
pies, and for the mission which it fulfils, one 
cannot but observe two -things: first, that 
those characteristics involve singular qualifi- 
cations on the part of the writer; and then, 
that those qualifications were employed under 
guidance, and with a purpose beyond his 
own. The purpose of the writer was to 
compose a certain narrative ; the purpose of 
the Spirit which directed him was, that this 
narrative should be part of the written Word 
of God, bearing its just proportion, and 
standing in its proper relations to that one 
great whole which we call the Bible. +For 
this end it was necessary not only that a 
writer of St. Luke’s character of mind should 
be selected and prepared, but that his narra- 
* tive itself should be so shaped as to fulfil its 
intended functions, and so limited as to keep 
its fit proportions. If any one should in- 
quire for the marks of inspiration in the 
book, (I say the marks, not the proof, for 
that is of another nature,) I am persuaded 
they are to be sought mainly in this perfect 
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adaptation to. its place and purpose in the 
written record of Revelation. Without ex- 
actly following out this interesting track of 
thought, the observations which I am about 
to make on certain characteristics of the 
book will perhaps afford some suggestions for 
so doing. 

First, then, I am struck with the remarka- 
ble combination of brevity and fulness 
which I meet with here. It is a combination 
which readers of history, and especially of 
Church history, will own to be most rare, 
and which, from the nature of such composi- 
tion, must necessarily be most difficult, 
And if this difficulty would be felt in regard 
to any period which such a history might 
embrace, how much more must it be owned 
to exist in regard to that which is included 
in the .compass of this narrative? It is a 
period in which the effects of the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God were developed and 
tested; in which the life which He had in- 
troduced amongst men disclosed its nature 
and its power, and the truth which He had 
left commenced its struggles and: its ‘con- 
quests; in which the Christian Church was 
constituted, gradually detached from its Jew- 
ish integuments, and brought to the con- 
sciousness of its freedom and catholicity; in 
which it verified its credentials, proved its 
arms, recognised its destinies, and com- 
menced its victories; in which impulses 
were given which would never cease to 
vibrate, and precedents were established to 
which distant ages would refer; in which 
scenes of interest and excitement, marvels and 
miracles, saintly and heroic characters, their 
labors, their conflicts, their sufferings, their 
journeyings, their collisions with all. condi- 
tions of men, seemed to force upon the his- 
torian a confusing multiplicity of materials. 
Is it not wonderful, that a view of this period 
for some thirty years, in all and more than 
all those aspects to which I have rapidly re- 
ferred, should be given with such singular 
vividness and completeness within the com- 
pass of a little book, which, if bound by 
itself, would form the thinnest volume, and 
which one may read through without hurry 
in little more than two hours? In the dry 
form of summary and abstract, a great deal 
of information, or what passes for informa- 
tion, may be compressed into a little space ; 
but that is not the state of the case with this 
book: nor could it be; for the sort of infor- 
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mation which was here intended to be given, 
cannot be thus supplied. It can only be 
afforded, as it is afforded here, through a 
narrative which introduces us to the spirit of 
the actors and into the midst of the scenes. 
We are told how people looked and what 
they said; are present at animated conversa- 
tions, or listen to longer orations ; scenes 
live before us in their minuter circumstances, 
and even voyages and travels are noted with 
the accuracy of a journal. There are, of 
course, large omissions, and frequent and 
sudden condensations, but there are no 
strings of bare facts and statistics: the com- 
prehensive scope of the narrative is alive 
throughout with copious detail; and when, 
at the close, we consider not only the extent 
but the fulness of the information we have 
received, we cannot but wonder at the rapid- 
ity with which, nevertheless, we have trav- 
elled through it, and at the small compass in 
which it has been contained. I need not 
pause to point out how necessary was this 
brevity to qualify the book for its place in the 
sacred volume, and how requisite was this 
fulness for the performance of the function 
which it was there to fulfil. Both character- 


istics were needed in reference to the scheme 
of the Bible, and both have been, in fact, 
combined. 

Nor am I less impressed by another com- 
bination of characteristics, not commonly 


united. I mean that of systematic purpose, 
with unconstrained freedom of manner. 
One cannot imagine any thing more easy 
and inartificial, than the plan of the narra- 
tive. We seem to be reading a collection of 
anecdotes, or personal memoirs of St. Peter 
or St. Paul. We find on reflection, that we 
are pursuing the history of a cause, and the 
steady development of the true idea of the 
Christian Church in its relations to the Jew- 
ish system and towards the world at large. 
So little is this apparent on the surface, that 
some of those critics, who make what they 
please of the sacred writings, have spoken of 
the book as if it were a mere collection of 
stories concerning certain of the Apostles 
with which St. Luke had happened to become 
acquainted, or as if a fragment of some book 
of the Acts of Peter had been prefixed to a 
journal of the travels of Paul. Some truer 
critics, not without reason, see evidences of 
the occasional manner in which it was writ- 
ten, and of the gradual accessions by which 
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it grew into its actual form. Dean Alford 
thinks that the first part written was the 
journal (so minute in its notes of stages and 
movements) of the last return of Paul and 
his company to Jerusalem; and that this 
became the nucleus of the narrative, the in- 
formation of the Ante-Pauline part of the 
history being acquired by St. Luke in the 
subsequent residence at Cesarea. There is 
no objection to such a supposition, because it 
is common for men’s designs to grow upon 
their minds, and shape themselves by degrees, 
and on the suggestions of occasions as they 
arise; and according to the usual course of 
Divine influence, that might be the tase with 
a design prompted and guided by the Spirit 
of God as much as with any other. But 
however the materials were prepared or ob- 
tained, in whatever way the design was sug- 
gested or matured, it is certain that such 
design existed, and has given to the book, as 
a whole, the character, not of biographical 
anecdotes, but of historical plan and purpose. 

We know St. Luke’s intelligent, inquiring 
mind; we know his opportunities of infor- 
mation; his “ perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first ;” and his personal 
intercourse with those “ who, from the be- 
ginning, were eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the Word.” We cannot for a moment sup- 
pose that his acquaintance with the Acts of 
the Apostles was limited to the facts recorded 
in the Book—that he had heard nothing of 
the proceedings of John or James, or of the 
various movements and events which must 
have been going on by the side of those 
which he has related. It is evident that a 
principle of thoughtful selection has presided 
over the progress of the story. There is, 
indeed, no announcement of design ; no rea- 
sons are given why one event is related at 
length, or one speech recorded in preference 
to others, which are but slightly mentioned ; 
yet, when we reach the conclusion, we see 
thé reasons in the result. We find that we 
have followed the gradual development of 
the true idea and position of the Church of 
Christ, in reference first to the Jewish sys- 
tem, out of which it emerges, and then to 
the great world to which it opens itself 
Every thing in its future destinies depended 
on the thorough ascertainment of the Divine 
direction given to it at this period of its ex- 
istence; and in this Book that direction is 








ascertained for ever. It begins at Jerusalem, 
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with the Apostle of the Circumcision; it 
‘ends at Rome, with the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. Between these two points questions 
have been settled, principles carried out, and 
divinely implanted tendencies disclosed ; and 
the relations to Jerusalem and to Rome, to 
Jew and Gentile, have been fixed for ever. 
We see how all_the course of the story pro- 
gressively ministers to this result, from the 
first speeches of Peter, which present the 
Gospel as the fulfilment of prophecy, and 
completion of the Covenant made with the 
Fathers. We see why so large a space is 
allotted to the historical speech of Stephen 
setting forth, as it does, the progressive na- 
ture of the dealings of God with Israel, and 
the temporary relation which country and 
temple, place and circumstance, bore to those 
dealings in the course of their advance. The 
death of Stephen is not only an individual 
martyrdom, like that of James, so briefly 
mentioned afterwards ;—it is a great crisis, 
and it stands as such in the narrative, with a 
clear intimation of the position which was 
assumed on the one side and rejected on 
the other. After this, we enter on a gradu- 
ally enlarging circle. We follow the steps 
of Philip, that we may see the Gospel settled 
in Samaria, and received by the Ethiopian 
returning to his distant home. Then we 
follow the steps of Peter, because God has 
made choice among the Apostles, that the 
Gentiles by his mouth should hear the word 
of the Gospel, and believe. 

In the story of Cornelius we have a de- 
tailed statement of the circumstances in 
which the will of God was manifested, and of 
the way in which that will was recognized. 
The great principle of the freedom and Cath- 
olicity of the Church being once established 
through the agency of St. Peter, we pass 
from his side to that of the great Apostle, to 
Whom the carrying out of this principle is 
chiefly committed. Antioch becomes our 
starting point. We follow the journeys of 
St. Paul, and see among the Gentiles the 
churches which rise beneath his hand. Every 
where he addresses himself to the Jews; 
every where (as a body) they reject and per- 
secute. Finally, he returns to the head- 
quarters of his nation, and presents himself 
there with every circumstance of conciliation. 
It is no accident that the scenes and speeches 
of that period are given with such fulness, 
They define the position of St. Paul, that is, 
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of the Christianity which he represents to- 
wards the Jewish system, and record the 
final and furious rejection of him and of it 
by the Jewish people. Believing all things 
which are written in the Law and in the 
Prophets, and having committed nothing 
against the people or customs of his Fathers, 
he is yet delivered into the hands of the 
Romans, and for the hope of Israel is bound 
with that chain. St. Paul and Christianity 
do not withdraw from Jerusalem; they are 
forced from it ; on it, as well as on him, the 
Temple doors are shut. 

The Book concludes with the parting inter- 
view with the Jews at Rome, and the “ one 
word,” in which St. Paul repeats the pro- 
phetic lamentation over their wilful blindness 
and assures them that “ the Salvation of God 
is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will 
hear it.” These are but slight antl hasty in- 
dications of the real plan and method of this 
apparently unsystematic book. The more it 
is studied, the more will this character ap- 
pear. It is the book, not of “ The Acts of the 
Apostles,” as the English title may be read ; 
but as the Greek gives it, of “Acts of the 
Apostles,”—certain selected acts, which are 
chosen, not only because they are separately 
edifying, but because they form together, a 
history and a doctrine. When we part from 
St. Peter without notice of where he goes or 
what becomes of him,—when we leave St. 
Paul abruptly at the commencement of his 
Roman residence, two ensuing years merely 
glanced at in a single verse,—we understand 
that we have been reading, not their per- 
sonal memoirs, written on account of inter- 
est which we ought to feel in them, but a 
higher history, which certain portions of, 
their career serve to embody and to illustrate. 

Neither will an attentive consideration fail 
to note the spirit of purpose and judgment 
presiding over the details of whiclr the nar- 
rative is composed. ‘Take, for instance, the 
different missionary speeches of St. Paul, se- 
lected from the multitude, of which the 
writer must have been equally cognizant. It 
will be found that they are each types of 
their class, specimens of the kind of argu- 
ments and manner of address employed to 
different audiences. The speech to the 
Jews of Antioch in Pisidia (ch. xiii.) is an 
example of the multitude of others ad- 
dressed to similar congregations in every 





place; that in ch. xiv., to the people of 
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Lystra, condenses the arguments which were 
used to the ruder heathen; that in ch. xvii., 
on Mars-Hill, those which were thought 
adapted to Greek cultivation. Even some 
things will be found to wear this character, 
which to a superficial glance might appear 
as instances the other way. The journal of 
the voyage and shipwreck, for example, seem 
at first to be given with a degree of detail, 
to occupy an extent of space, and to hold a 
place at the close of the history, which couid 
only be secured for it by the interest of a 
personal narrative. But this was not the 
only personal narrative which St. Luke 
could have given at length, or the only time 
of danger which the companions of St. Paul 
witnessed and shared. The analogy of the 
rest of the book leads to the conclusion, that 
something more than the interest attaching 
to the story of a dangerous voyage has given 
to it that prominence which we have ob- 
served. The manner in which the story is 
told does, in fact, show that the writer had 
seen in the incident a striking illustration 
of the fulfilment of the Lord’s plan and 
purpose in the history of His Church, 
through storms, dangers, and despair. Paul 
must bear witness at Rome, therefore the 
result is secure, however all hope, of being 
saved may be, in the meantime, taken away. 
The story becomes a prophetic parable for 
the Church, as full of meaning at the close 
of this book, as is the story of the fishing on 
the sea of Galilee, with which the Gospels 
end in the last chapter of St. John, forecast- 
ing the events which this book in its turn re- 
lates. 

In speaking of design and purpose in re- 
gard to the inspired Books, there is, as I 
have reminded my reader, a double mean- 
ing, in which the words may apply, first, to 
the consciousness of the writer, then to the 
mind of the Spirit who directs him. We 
may discern a purpose of the Spirit in what 
he has had recorded, of which the writer 
himself was all unconscious, or we may have 
reason to think that, in a greater or less de- 
gree, that consciousness existed, and the 
mind of the writer had, in its reasons and 
its aims, an intelligent harmony with the 
mind of the Spirit. Of this latter kind, as 
it seems to me, is the spirit of purpose and 
design which I have noticed in the work of 
St. Luke. 

The singular success with which the char- 
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acter of an ecclesiastical history is combined 
with that of a book of personal spiritual in- 
struction, is a feature that ought to be noted. 

That the book fulfils the former office has 
been already pointed out, in what was said 
of the system and method which character- 
ize it; and the more we study the whole 
drift of the narrative, the selection of the in- 
cidents, the management and combination of 
its component parts, and the final results of 
which it leaves us in possession, so much the 
more are we impressed with the steadiness 
of the aim and the completeness of the suc- 
cess which must be ascribed to it in this par- 
ticular point of view. We find that, through 
what appears at first sight a collection of par- 
ticular facts, occasional scenes, and personal 
anecdotes, we have obtained a clear consecu- 
tive view of the history of the Church in the 
first great stage of its development, when, 
under an immediate Divine guidance, per- 
ceptibly mingling itself with human agencies, 
it assumed its true character and received its 
right direction. We have traced for us the 
unobtrusive and gradual procedure which 
developed Christianity out of Judaism, deal- 
ing with the delicate and intricate relations 
of the two systems in such a way, that (so to 
speak) the texture of living fibre is lifted un- 
impaired out of its former covering, leaving 
behind only a residuum of what was tem- 
porary, preparatory, and carnal. We have 
at the same time a perfect view of the actual 
course of events by which the separation of 
the Christian Church from the Jewish body 
was brought about. For this end especially 
we have the full and pointed narrative of the 
last sojourn of Paul in Judea, the treatment 
he received, and his own proceedings and 
speeches. This is not given us merely be- 
cause the writer happened to be on the spot 
at the time, but because it defines the position 
which was taken by Paul, and by the Chris- 
tian Church in his person, in regard to the 
Jewish system and nation ;—shows ‘the final 
disallowance of that position by the Jews; 
and establishes the fact that the severance 
resulted not from a voluntary renunciation on 
the one side, but from a forcible ejection on 
the other, And if the book is an adequate 
history of the Christian Church in re,ard to 
its relations with the Church and system from 
which it sprang, it is no. less so in regard to 
its relations with the heathen world, which it 
proceeded to invade and possess. It is an 
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adequate history of the spread of the Gospel, 
not in the way of cumulative detail, but in 
the way of selected specimen. While we are 
made aware that an ever-increasing agency is 
acting upon an ever-increasing circle, and 
that the Church is enlarging itself in every 
direction, we are conducted only along a 
single track of its advance. True history 
consists, not in ‘accumulating all possible in- 
formation, but in recognising and following 
the central current of events. That current, 
no doubt, we follow in the history of the first 
extension of the Church, while we accompany 
the movements of him, who was pre-emin- 
ently the Apostle of the Gentiles, over the 
central regions of the world. However in- 
teresting might be the proceedings of other 
Apostles in eastern regions—of Peter in Cap- 
padocia or Pontus, or of Paul himself in 
Illyria or Spain,—it is certain that.in the 
story which begins at Antioch and éfids at 
Rome, while watching the way in which the 
Church was established in Asia and in Eu- 
rope, in the homes of Grecian civilization 
and Roman dominion, we are in the region 
where transactions are most important, in- 
fluences most extensive, and consequences 
most enduring; and find that we have been 
conducted to the most commanding pcint of 
view at which we could have been placed. 
Yet this important history of the develop- 
ment of great principles, of the initiation of 
an immense movement, and of the direction 
taken by the course of events, is at the same 
time a book of spiritual interest and instruc- 
tion, even for those who know nothing of its 
historical value; and use it simply for the 
lights which it throws on their personal 
religious life. This result is secured by the 
construction of the history out of materials, 
which are not so much public and general 
as personal and particular. We are througb- 
out associated with individuals with whose 
spirit and thoughts we become familiar; and 
the progress of events is indicated, not by 
general statements, but by episodes and par- 
ticular scenes, which disclose the power of 
the Gospel, and throw light upon the human 
heart. Take, for example, the eighth chap- 
ter, containing facts of great importance in 
their bearing on the history of the Church. 
We have the establishment of the Gospel in 
Samaria, with the Divine attestations to the 
legitimacy of the step—a most important 
stage in the onward advance. We have an 
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intimation of the kind of influences existing 
there, and of the attempt made by Simon to 
bring the doctrines and powers of Christian- 
ity into combination with and subserviency 
to them—another most important disclosure ; 
as we know that these same influences, 
worked by the class of men to which Simon 
belonged, and chiefly (as it appears) by 
Simon himself, long followed the track of 
the Gospel with a parody of its teaching 
and a rivalry of its claims. We have also 
the conversion of the Ethiopian Eunuch— 
another step in the course of progress ; be- 
ing an instance of the manner in which the 
Gospel seed was thrown to the utmost verge 
of Jewish proselytism, and took root in dis- 
tant spots. Yet the stories themselves make 
no display of historical purpose and relations. 
They have an isolated and simple air; ap- 
pearing where they are, as if they were 
anecdotes which the writer had happened to 
hear, and which he inserted merely on ac- 
count of their own interesting and edifying 
character. And so they still are read, as 
texts for instruction or themes for medita- 
tion; as disclosing the wretched thoughts 
and selfish purposes of a “heart not right in 
the sight of God; ” or as opening the Divine 
care which provides needful guidance for the 
perplexed inquirer, and causes the once unen- 
lightened study of the Word to issue in the 
full knowledge of Christ and His salvation. 
And thus the history proceeds, leading us 
through successive scenes which fasten on 
the memory and inform the soul. Now we 
have an illustration of the spirit of an Apos- 
tle, and then of the heart of a convert ; now 
of the enmity of the world, and then of the 
faithfulness of God. The bearing of events, 
and the amount of what was effected, may 
be traced or inferred, but the attention is 
claimed and possessed by particular scenes 
or individual characters. At Philippi, for in- 
stance, Paul’s first European church was 
founded,—a numerous and well-ordered body, 
with its Bishops and Deacons (Phil. i. 1), a 
church in which the writer of the Acts long 
remained and presided. But the impression 
which we carry away with us is not of the 
amount of success, of the numbers of the 
Church, or of its formation and order; but 
it is the memory of two scenes, one by a 
rivers bank, and one in a prison; and of 
two persons,—one affording the example of a 





quiet opening of the heart under the minis- 
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try of the Word, which still silently assists 
the opening of the hearts of others; the 
other presenting an instance of a sudden and 
agitated awakening, still giving language to 
the question which arises in anxious hearts, 
still providing for them the answer which 
alone can meet their wants. 

Thus does this book perform its double 
office in the fabric of Scripture, in which 
each part has a separate and independent 
value for the spiritual profit of individual 
souls, at the same time that it fulfils its rela- 
tive functions in completing and compacting 
the whole. 

The last characteristic of the book to 
which I would advert, is one which lies upon 
its surface as an obvious element of its suc- 
cess, namely, its lucid, animated, and graphic 
style. One cannot read even the prefaces 
with which St. Luke opens his two narratives, 
without perceiving that the “beloved physi- 
cian ” was a well-educated and accomplished 
man, whose pen moved with a more prac- 
tised ease, and who naturally expressed him- 
self in a more graceful and classical turn of 
language, than most of the writers in whose 
company he appears. But what I now 
remark is rather a matter of natural genius 
than of educated acquirement, namely, the 
singular talent for description which he 
shows, and the natural and vivid manner in 
which, by a brief outline and a few touches, 
he places his scenes and characters before us. 
A late tradition has made him a painter. It 
has no grounds to go upon; although it has 
become familiar to us in the works of Romish 
writers and artists. It is possible that it 
took its rise from the misapprehension of 
some expressions of more ancient writers, in- 
dicating their sense of the powers of graphic 
description with which he was endowed; at 
least, it falls in with such a feeling as existing 
in the mind of the Church. Such a feeling 
could not but exist, when the characteristic 
is so striking, arid so capable of being gener- 
ally appreciated. Not only does the book 
present an easy and lively style, with varied 
flow, and quick yet natural transitions from 
scene to scene; but every scene is a picture 
in itself, and every character a portrait, 
consisting, perhaps, but of a few touches, 
yet wearing the expression of individuality 
and life. It would be impossible to name a 
writer who so entirely places us in the pres- 
ence of his persons, and in the midst of his 
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events. Let any one recall the death of 
Stephen, or Peter’s deliverance from prison, 
or the uproar at Ephesus, or the storm and 
shipwreck, and he will feel that in reading he 
seems almost to have been present at the 
transactions. Even the smaller scenes, told 
in so few words—how they live before us! 
See, for instance, Peter led to the upper 
chamber, where he sees the dead beady of 
Tabitha washed and laid out: 


“ And all the widows stood by him weep- 
ing, and showing the coats and garments 
which Dorcas made while she was with them. 
But Peter put them all forth, and kneeled 
down, and prayed; and turning him to the 
body, said, Tabitha, arise. And she opened 
her eyes; and when she saw Peter, she sat 
up. And he gave her his hand and lifted 
her up, and when he had called the saints and 
widows, he presented her alive.” (ix. 39— 
41.) 


The passage is an accumulation of smal] 
particulars, which constitute the life of the 
scene ;—the widows weeping; the coats and 
garments; the Apostle alone with the dead 
body, praying; the little movements and 
gestures of the parties—‘“ he turned him to 
the body ”"—* he gave her his hand”—* she 
opened her eyes ”—“ she sat up.” Nothing 
could be more simple or more effective. See 
again the death and restoration of Eutychus, 
or indeed any one of the shorter stories 
which illustrate the progress of the narra- 
tive. Even the mention of some little move- 
ment, some arrival or departure, is often told 
in such a way as to leave before the mind a 
perfect and touching picture : 


“And when we had accomplished those 
days, we departed and went our way. And 
they all brought us on our way, with wives 
and children, till we were out of the city: 
and we kneeled down on the shore, and 
prayed. And when we had taken our leave 
of one another, we took ship; and they 
returned home again.” (xxi. 5, 6.) 


I always wonder that some great artist 
has not adopted a subject so ready to his 
hand, so rich in the materials of scenic and 
moral effect—the sea-shore, the old walls 
of Tyre, the ship riding at anchor; the com- 
pany kneeling on the sand; the Apostle 
with his companions in travel, and the dis- 
ciples with wives and children,—under all 
the emotions of parting, and anticipations of 
impending evil. 

Another particular in which the genius of’ 
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St. Luke as a narrator appears most strik- 
ingly, is in that difficult point, the rehearsal 
of speeches. A comparison of this book 
with almost any other history in reference to 
this point, will show the extraordinary nature 
of the success which has been attained. 
The book contains a very great number of 
important speeches on important subjects,— 
abstracts, of course, of addresses which must 
reasonably bessupposed to have extended to 
a much greater length in their delivery. 
Now, any history which we open will show us 
how hard, how scarcely practicable, it is to 
compress into a narrow space the substarice 
and force of a speech, without sacrificing its 
vigor, animation, and ease. Yet we have 
here great orations which, as they stand, 
scarcely take three minutes to read, compris- 
ing a singular amount of thought, argument 
and application, and often of emotion and 
effusion of heart; and given with such an air 
of nature and animation, that the language 
seems to have been taken down completely 
and on the spot. These speeches, too, pre- 
serve accurately the coloring, as it were, of 
the individual speakers. How distinct, for 
instance, is the intellectual cast of the speeches 
of St. Peter from that of the speech of Ste- 
phen! No less do they preserve the coloring 
which they received from the audience and 
from the occasion. The speeches of St. Paul, 
for instance, in the 22nd and the 26th chap- 
ter, have the same subject, the vindication of 
his own position and proceedings by means 
of the narrative of his conversion. It were 
an easy task, but too long to enter upon here, 
to show how beautifully the report preserves 
to us the different character, not only of the 
general argument, but of the very style of 
language and minute expression, which 
adapted the two addresses to the different 
conditions of mind at which they were 
aimed. Especially we may remark, how ex- 
quisitely the ostensibly apologetic but really 
didactic character of the speech before 
Agrippa is rendered; marked, too, with all 
the peculiarities of St. Paul’s mind and man- 
ner, and warmed with his personal interest 
in his intelligent and candid, but unsettled 
hearer. In regard to other speeches, such as 
that to the Jews at Antioch (Ch. xiii.), to the 
rude heathen at Lystra (Ch. xiv.), to the edu- 
cated heathen at Athens (Ch. xvii.), and to 
the elders of Ephesus (Ch. xx.), we cannot 
but observe how full and vivid an idea these 





single and compressed specimens afford us . 
of the Apostle’s manner of teaching, adapted 
to the various classes whom he was ,ealled to 
address. 

We must not, however, confine our atten- 
tion to the set speeches in which the historian 
so successfully reproduces the character and 
spirit of the living orator. The whole book 
is in the highest degree dramatic, not only 
in form but in spirit; there are not only a 
multitude of interlocutors, but they all (if I 
may be allowed the expression) speak in- 
character, in a way that could only be given 
by a mind that possessed a keen perception 
of character and a singular power of por- 
traying it. How strongly, for instance, is 
the character of Festus brought out (Ch. 
xxv.), especially in contrast with that of 
Felix, by the prompt, decided tone of all he 
says, whether in conversation with the Jews, 
with Paul, or with Agrippa! Or again, to 
take a neighboring instance, what a picture 
of the hired orator Tertullus, who informed 
the Governor against Paul, is afforded by 
simply repeating the exordium of his speech ! 

“ Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quiet- 
ness, and that very worthy deeds are done 
unto this nation by thy providence, we accept 
it always and in all places, most noble Felix, 
with all thankfulness. Notwithstanding that 
I be not further tedious unto thee, I pray 
thee that thou wouldst hear us of thy clem- 
ency a few words.” 

I seem to see the man waving his hand, 
and showing off what a fine thing it is to be 
an “orator,” with his rounded sentences, 
pedantic graces, and artificial flatteries. And 
as I turn, in a moment after, to hear the 
plain, truthful, respectful opening of the 
Apostle’s defence, I feel the fine dramatic 
power of the narrator, who has set the con- 
trast before me, and left it to speak for it- 
self. 

These remarks upon the narrative style of 
“the Acts of the Apostles,” and upon the 
graphic and dramatic power which distin- 
guish it, have an obvious bearing on one point 
in the history of that Divine superintendence, 
which has provided the Scriptures for the - 
Church, and adapted their constituent parts 
for the functions which they have to fulfil. 
That point is the selection of the agents em- 
ployed. 

“ The Holy Spirit,” says Professor Lee, in 
his most valuable work, “ did not employ the 
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human agents whom He had selected to be 
His organs, as mere lifeless machines, but as 
rational beings, whose genius and natural 
temperament and individual characteristics 
were penetrated by and combined with His 
guiding influence. Nay, it was only by 
means of these peculiar attributes of each 
sacred writer, that Divine Truth could have 
reached the soul of man; as being united to 
a basis which is genuinely human.” (Jn- 
spiration of Holy Scripture, p. 354.) 

We see, then, in “ the genius and natural 
temperament and characteristics” of the 
mind of St. Luke, plain reasons for his being 
selected for that important function which he 
fulfils in the Sacred Scriptures, as the author 
of one of the fullest Gospel narratives, and 
of the history of the growth and settlement 
of the Church. If it be asked why non- 
apostolical men, as Mark and Luke, were 
employed as our immediate informants on 
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facts which might have come to us direct 
from St. Peter or St. Paul, we need only 
observe the characteristics of mind and habits 
of expression which appear in their epistles, 
in order to perceive the fitness of committing 
this department of teaching to other hands, 
Especially is this fitness apparent on com- 
parison of the genius of St. Paul and St, 
Luke, as it is seen in their respective writings, 
We adore in Creation the wiséom which has 
fitted everything for its place and purpose, 
securing by various contributions the wonder- 
ful and magnificent results. In the produc- 
tion of Holy Scripture, the same purpose 
and wisdom are no less observable, each agent 
fulfilling his part, “ according to the measure 
of the rule which God had distributed unto 
him,” while the Holy Spirit, who has chosen 
the instrument, guides and moulds the work 
of his hands, and breathes throughout the 
whole the breath of life. T. D. A. 





Tue younc Un.—This is the vulgar colonial 
name of the dugong, or sea-cow of Australia, 
scientifically, the Halicore Australis. It is des- 
cribed as something resembling at once the 
whale, the porpoise, and the seal; and is found 
in the shallow waters on the coast of Moreton 
Bay, browsing upon the marine herbage that 
grows upon the flats. When full grown, it is 
ten or twelve feet long ; it rises to the surface to 
breathe, and suckles its young. Its sense of 
hearing is very keen, which makes its capture 
(by the harpoon) difficult. But the properties 
of the animal as food are deserving of the great- 
est attention. We take the following from the 
(Australian) Argus: “Its flesh is not onl 
palatable and nutritious, but actually curative in 
a very high degree, and is particularly good for 
all forms of scrofula and othey diseases arising 
from a vitiated condition of tle blood. In its 
fresh state it is something like tender beef; and 
salted, it very nearly resembles bacon—so near- 
ly, indeed, that I unconsciously ate it at friend 
aka for bacon, and was rather startled by 
his assurance afterwards, that the morning’s 
rasher consisted of the flesh of a ‘young un.’ 
But the principal value of this animal conégists 
of the oil, which is extracted from it in large 
quantities. An intelligent medical man, in long 
practice in Brisbane, has found that this oil 
possesses all the virtues, and more than all, of 
' the celebrated cod-liver oil of the pharmacopezia. 
When properly prepared, the dugong oil is al- 
most entirely free from all unpleasant odor or 
flavor, and the quantities which can be adminis- 
tered are, therefore, very much greater than is 





the case with the cod-liver oil, without risk of 
offending the most delicate stomach. With a 
little management, it could be obtained in large 
quantities, as each full-grown animal will yield 
from eight to twelve gallons of the oil.”’-—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 





Few women of wit will be more universally 
missed or longer regretted in London society 
than the Dowager-Countess of Morley, whose 
death at her family seat in the west of England 


is among the losses of this December. Some 
years ago this lively and clever woman played 
with light literature to the length (if we are not 


Y | mistaken) of a fashionable novel or two. Prov- 


erbs ‘and comedies, too, have been ascribed to 
her, showing a sufficiency of grace and talent 
to have given their writer a fair place among 
authoresses had she taken time and pains to 
try for it. As it was, she stood first among the 
first of talkers ; and though a rhymester has told 
us how 


—the fame of a-wit is as brittle as glass. 


Lady Morley’s readiness in repartee—her vivae- 
ity and good nature in raillery—her power of 
keeping up the ball, however strong and lively 
might be the other playmate, will not be for- 
gotten by any one enumerating the Thrales, the 
Corks, the Berrys, the Fanshawes, who have 
enlivened London society during the past half- 
century, and have made up a bevy of bright 
talkers whom it would be difficult to match out of 
—and in—Paris during the corresponding period. 
—Atheneum. 





HINDOO 


From The Economist, 19 Dec. 
HINDOO MISSIONS. 

Lorp JoHN MANNERS has given expres- 
sion this week to a faith in the power of the 
existing machinery of the Church of Eng- 
land to convert the natives of India which 
we can by no means share. Not that we 
would for a moment deny that a bona fide 
revolution of religious thought might, even 
in an Oriental nation, suddenly subvert the 
mouldering paganism of centuries, and lay 
the foundation of a spiritual Christianity. 
Those who know most of what religious 
movements are, are least inclined to measure 
them by merely intellectual laws, or to argue 
from purely negative experiences_of Oriental 
inaccessibility to Christian influences to what 
may happen under new circumstances and in 
anew age. Indeed, it is quite possible that 
the cold and shy faith of the Western world 
is ultimately destined to be quickened afresh 
at those Eastern sources from which that 
faith was originally derived, and to gain 
something of a less constrained recognition 
in our practical life when it sees itself para- 
mount over the daily actions of the more 
outwardly religious East. No doubt Chris- 
tianity cannot take hold of any national life 
without some previous preparation; but 
when that preparation has been made, we be- 
lieve it is much more likely to take a people 
by storm than by slow approaches. All ex- 
perience shows that faiths advance per saltum 
rather than gradually ; they cannot convince 
even the few except by exhibiting their power 
almost simultaneously over the hearts of 
thousands; and if once they exhibit their 
power over the hearts of thousands, they 
spread until they reach the limits beyond 
which the spiritual world is as yet unpre- 
pared for their reception. 

It is not, therefore, from any want of be- 
lief in the power of the Christian faith that 
we cannot hope, with Lord John Manners, 
for much result from the present machinery 
either of the Church of England or of any 
other of the existing missionary churches. 
It is because we have a’ strong belief that 
they attack the sources of the Hindoo idola- 
try from the wrong side. Hitherto we 
strongly think that the railway, the telegraph, 
the dissecting room, have been far more 
powerful agencies in reaching the very roots 
of the Hindoo aversion to Christianity, than 
the missionaries ; not because we could be- 
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lieve them to be in any degree substitutes fo. 
properly religious influences, but because 
they teach vividly and practically that real 
supremacy of constant order in the Provi- 
dence of the physical world which the 
Hindoo character seems to ignore as consti- 
tuting the foundation of any world, physical 
or moral. We believe that if religious mis- 
sionaries are to do any good in India, they 
must strike at once at the root of the whole 
system of moral superstition on which the 
Hindoo character is built up. They must 
teach that order and constancy, physical and 
spiritual, are of the very essence of the 
Divine rule; that arbitrariness, moral and 
physical, is of the very essence of evil, moral 
and physical. If, as has been suggested by 
one of the ablest thinkers of the day, all 
missionaries were to qualify themselves, as 
we believe very few have hitherto done, as 
physicians, so as to bring along with their 
message to the soul, a real testimony to the 
constancy of God’s physical Providence as re- 
gards the body of the Hindoo, we believe they 
would win a vastly greater influence than they 
now have. The essence of the Hindoo immor- 
ality and idolatry is a distrust of all law,—a 
tendency to refer every thing human and 
divine, to fantastic caprice or arbitrary will. 
“The Hindoo gods,” says Mr. Elphinstone, 
“ though endued with human passious, have 
always something monstrous in their appear- 
ance, and wild .and capricious in their con- 
duct. They are of various colors—red, 
yellow, and blue: some have twelve heads, 
and most have four hands. They are often 
enraged without a cause, and reconciled with- 
out a motive. The same deity is sometimes 
powerful enough to destroy his enemies with 
a glance, or to subdue them with a wish: 
and at other times is obliged to assemble 
numerous armies to accomplish his purpose, 
and is very near failing after all.” And this 
arbitrary character of their gods is woven 
into all the system of their life. The absurd 
rules of caste, on which we have recently 
heard so much comment, partake of this 
intrinsic preference of fantastic accident to 
constant reason. Their food is contaminated 
should any memher of a lower caste touch 
the vessel in which it is contained, supposing 
that vessel to be earthenware; but if it be 
metallic, it is not contaminated at all. The 
caste of porters will not touch a palanquin, 





and the caste of palanquin-bearers will not 
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earry your luggage. And in correspondence 
with all this complicated system of perfectly 
arbitrary custom, is the system of their 
morality. They will endure any torture 
rather than submit to what they regard as 
disgrace ; but what they regard as. disgrace 
is always conventional disgrace, not what we 
should consider dishonor. Their treachery, 
their inveterate falsehood, their almost inno- 
cent adaptation of all facts and all agencies 
to suit the mental impression they wish to 
produce on the mind of another, all arise in 
this same inveterate disbelief that there is 
any real distinction between truth and false- 
hood, order and confusion,—any standard at 
all, except the pressure of immediate netes- 
sity, to which they are bound to adapt them- 
selves. Just as we soothe a man in delirium 
by accommodating ourselves to his fancies, 
instead of resisting and exposing them, so 
the Hindoo treats both gods and men. He 
treats all things as delirious—without any 
real significance—-needing only to be tem- 
porarily soothed into compliance with tem- 
porary wishes,—as a universal moral chaos, in 
which any alleviation that can be produced is 
justifiable. His gods “churn the ocean to 
procure the nectar of immortality,” and then 


“by subsequent stratagem defrayd their co- 
adjutors of the prize obtained.” And if the 
heavens are thus arbitrary, why should not 
human nature be so too, and strive by every 
possible moral contortion and suppleness to 
adapt itself to the inexorable caprices of the 
skies ? 


MISSIONS. 


Now is it not clear as day what is the, true 
gospel for such a nation as this,—a gospel of 
Divine law and constancy,—beginning with 


tion of the people, and thus first of all under. 
mining their belief in incantation and cause- 
less caprice, on the ground where disproof 
will carry speediest and clearest conviction, 
and then unfolding to them amoral and 
spiritual order equally faithful and constant, 
—a Truth that is immutable—a God who is 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

We have, then, a very strong conviction 
that the great unchangeable laws which we 
have already begun to teach the Hindoos by 
our iron ways, and our steam vessels, and our 
system of equal taxation, and our scientific 
physics, have done far more to prepare the 
way for a spiritual faith than is generally 
supposed, because they have really struck 
also at the moral root of Hindoo supersti- 
tion. And we feel certain that to take an 
effectual gospel to their spirits, the mission- 
aries should also be able to convince them 
by practical means that the delirium they 
ascribe to the world is in their own pagan 
minds, and not in the universe, where every- 
thing is consistent, constant, faithful. Such 
a conviction is already dawning on India 
We have seen, we believe, in the present 
mutiny, one of those bursts of heathenism 
which evince a consciousness that its system 
is being subverted,—that the faith in it is 
dying out of the minds of men. 








Mr. Wo ttey has every right to claim an 
insertion for the following statement : 


“ Beeston, near Nottingham, Dec. 8. 

“T must beg to call your attention to aslight 
mistake you have made in your review of Mr. 
Taylor’s ‘Northern Travel ’—a mistake of no 
importance whatever in relation to the general 
subject, but which happens to be rather incon- 
venient to me, a bachelor, who am spoken of 
as living in Lapland with my daughter. Itis a 
nervous thing to a quiet Englishman to meet with 
an American in an out-of-the-way place, for he is 
sure to have his name and private affairs 
brought before the public; but when to this is 
added the chance of mistakes in copies and 
reviews of what has been written about him, it 
is really rather a serious cause for disquietude, 


If you will kindly look again at Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s book, I think you will see that the 
daughter was the carpenter’s—my friends will 
know from the age given that she could not in 
the course of:nature be mine,—and you will 
also find that I was not living in their house.— 
|Iam, &e,, John Woolley, jun.” 


—Upon referring to the volume, we find Mr. 
Wolley described as living in a Swedish family, 
and that the Norsk carpenter was his neighbor. 
“The daughter,” we suppose, was the carpen- 
ter’s ; but Mr. Wolley appears to have been 80 
completely at home that the confusion of facts is 
easily and innocently explained.— Atheneum. 

[This is a strange jumble—explanation and 
all. Does it mean that Mr. W. was living with 
the carpenter’s daughter !—Living Age.] 





physical things which appeal to the imagina- » 
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From The Times 29 Dee. 

LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFPE: 

THE departure from Constantinople of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on leave of ab- 
sence may possibly be followed by his total 
relinquishment of diplomatic office. So dis- 
tinguished a man and so extraordinary a ca- 
reer well deserve the especial notice of the 
public. For many a year Lord Stratford has 
been before Europe, and of late it may be 
said, that with the exception of Lord Pal- 
merston, no man has represented in so high 
a degree to continental nations the larger 
statesmanship of England. That his coun- 
trymen are not better acquainted with his 
services, while they know by heart the his- 
tory of each average politician at home, 
shows how much, in spite of a vast empire 
and a world-wide influence, the attention of 
Englishmen is concentrated on domestic 
affairs, and how little they busy themselves 
with those international relations which are 
the chief subject of interest to their neigh- 
bors. Lord Stratford has, we believe, com- 
pleted his fiftieth year of diplomatic life. 
Turkey was the scene of his earliest exer- 
tions, and in Turkey he will have brought to 
a close his remarkable career. The political 
veterans of the present day carry us back to 
times with which this generation can hardly 
believe itself connected. The quick succes- 
sion of events during the present century 
brings out in stronger contrast the longevity 
and immobility of the statesmen who still 
govern us, and keep the promising men of 
fifty in merely subordinate situations. Mr. 
Stratford Canning went out to Constantino- 
ple a very young man, and shortly, after Ad- 
miral Duckworth retreated from the Darda- 
nelles, in the year 1807. "When this expedi- 
tion set out England and Russia were united 
against France, and the object of the British 
Ministry was that the Porte might be forced 
to give better terms of peace to our allies, 
then engaged in the campaign of Eylau and 
Friedland. But England was soon to be 
isolated, and the power of Napoleon was to 
tise to its point of culmination. Before 
many months were past not only were Prus- 
sia and Austria confirmed in their dependence 
but the Russian Emperor, ready to extract 
advantage even from defeat, had joined Na- 
poleon in a scheme for dividing the suzerain- 
ty of Europe. England was left without an 
ally in Europe, except the unhappy King of 
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Sweden, from whose hands the sceptre was 


‘about to fall! Not only was French influ- 


ence supreme over the vast empire of Tur- 
key, but even in Persia the progress of the 
enemy’s ascendancy disturbed our Eastern 
statesmen. It was at such aconjuncture that 
the future diplomatic chief first set foot in 
the East. Early in 1809 we find him Secre- 
tary of Embassy, for in those days promo 
tion came quickly, especially to the cousin of 
a Cabinet Minister. 

When the inordinate ambition of Napoleon 
impelled him to.an invasion of Russia Eng» 
land again made peace with the Northern 
Power, and forced the unhappy Porte to 
follow her example. Russia, whether she 
joined’France against England or England 
against France, always managed to gain some 
substantial advantage, and in 1812, with the 
sword of Napoleon at her very throat, she 
won Bessarabia from the Sultan by the assist- 
ance of England. The exertions of Mr. 
Stratford Canning contributed not a little to 
this result. But we must not judge of past 
events by our present light. The safety of 
Europe depended on the deliverance of Russia 
from a war on her southern frontier, and the 
statesmen of that day were willing to submit 
to any sacrifice which would array the whole 
Muscovite army against the Military Dictator 
of Europe. It is singular that after so many 
years and so many changes Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe should have remained at Con- 
stantinople to check the power of Russia on 
the Danube, and should have forced her toe 
restitution in part of the very territory which 
he had formerly prevailed on the Porte to 
cede. Some time after the ‘Treaty of Bucha- 
rest the young Secretary left the East, and 
commenced that career of diplomatic wander- 
ing which is an institution of the service. In 
1814 we find him Minister in Switzerland, in 
1820 Minister at Washington, and in 1824 
he is sent on a special mission to St. Peters- 
burg. At last, in 1825, he was called to the 
high post in which he has gained such renown 
and conferred so many services on his coun- 
try. In this year, the year on which Nicholas 
ascended the throne of Russia, he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador at Constantinople. The 
Greek Revolution, the massacre of the Janis- 
saries, the war with Russia, all came under 
his observation, and from this period we may 
date that settled resolution to oppose the 
designs of the Czar which has been the lead- 
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ing principle of his later life, It is probable 
that had he remained to direct the counsels 
of the Sultan the Treaty of Adrianople 
would never have been signed; but in Sir 
Robert Gordon the feeble Porte had a feeble 
adviser, and ‘Turkey was subjected to a yoke 
which was only broken a quarter of a century 
later through the wantonness with which the 
Czar pressed it on the neck of the Sovereign 
who had accepted it. With Sir Stratford 
Canning’s Parliamentary career we have 
nothing to do; he was a Conservative during 
the days of Whig supremacy, and never had 
an opportunity of showing his capacity for 
official life at home. 

But a new period in the history of the 
‘Turkish Empire had opened. The resolute 
and honorable policy which England has fol- 
lowed during the last 20 years had been in- 
augurated; the ambition of Mehemet Ali 
had been checked, the insincere and unscru- 
pulous policy of Louis Phillippe had been re- 
probated. ‘To support the authority of the 
Sultan over every province of his empire in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, to bring his states 
within the European system, to-retrieve the 
finances, purify the administration, and hu- 
manize the relations of the various races,— 


in a word to remove all causes of danger, 
whether from foreign aggression ‘or internal 
decay, was the task which the statesmen of 


this country had set before themselves. No 
man could have been better chosen to carry 
out the work than Sir Stratford Canning. 
He returned to Constantinople as Ambassa- 
dor in 1841, and has remained at the post, 
with short intervals of absence, ever since. 
How much he has achieved by the unwearied 
activity and perseverance of those 16 years 
we can hardly as yet appreciate. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that if the safety of Eastern 
Europe has been secured—if the power and 
prestige of Russia have been broken,—if suc- 
‘ess has attended the designs of those who 
at the hour of Turkey’s deepest degradation 
dreamt of reconstituting her power and re- 
generating her policy, the result is chiefly 
owing to the veteran Ambassador who is 
now on his way home. In 1849 Sir Strat- 
ford Canning’s influence was exerted to save 
the Hungarian refugees from the -grasp of 
the Czar—not, perhaps, so much from syth- 
pathy for the men or their cause, but because 
he desired to resist at every turn the arro- 
gated influence of St. Petersburg over the 
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Porte. At last came the events of 1853, 
Nicholas was brought to close quarters with 
his redoubtable antagonist. Lord Stratford 
it is said, felt towards the Emperor not only 
a patriotic but a personal dislike. Nicholas 
had objected to receive him as Minister at 
St. Petersburg, and the diplomatist had never 
forgiven the slight. If a thirst for retalia- 
tion existed on the part of Lord Stratford it 
was certainly fully satisfied in the end. At 
every move the Emperor laid himself open 
to the thrusts of his watchful and indomita- 
ble adversary. Prince Menschikoff was first 
despatched to Constantinople, and landed 
amid the acclamations of the rabble and the 
compliments of their priests. But the vain 
and ostentatious Russian was no match for 
Lord Stratford, and soon became thoroughly 
afraid of him. The British Ambassador was 
so polite and conciliatory, so desirous not to 
interfere, but to leave every thing to the 
Turks themselves, except so far as his assist- 
ance might be useful in settling so unpleas- 
ant a dispute, that it was not until Menschi- 
koff had thoroughly committed himself that 
he found he had been opposed all along to 
an unseen player who had directed every 
move vf the solemn functionaries whom he 
had thought to dazzle and terrify. When 
he had made this discovery he wisely took 
his departure. 

The next act of Lord Stratford was thé 
rejection, or rather correction, of the Vienna 
Note. We do not think that in attributing 
to the British Ambassador’s influence the 
resolution of the Porte in this matter we are 
guilty of any presumption. Undoubtedly 
Lord Stratford could not openly counsel the 
rejection of a document which his own Gov- 
ernment had helped to frame, but a look or 
a tone would be quite sufficient for the Sul- 
tan’s advisers, and we cannot doubt what 
Lord Stratford’s looks and tones were when 
he saw such a production as emanated from 
the wisdom of the Viennese gfonference. 
That the decision was a bold one must be 
admitted; that it has been attended with the 
best results is equally certain. No one in 
England knew, no one could know, how 
necessary it was to strike a blow at once for 
the independence of the Ottoman State. 
Lord Stratford probably compared the Turkey 
of 1853 with the Turkey he had formerly 
known. He had seen the Empire pass 
through convulsions which might have de- 
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stroved a more civilized State, he had seen 
the authority of the Sultan restored over 
vast provinces by the policy of England, 
aided by something like a general renewal 
of Mussulman loyalty throughout the East. 
If the pressure of Russian protection and 
the distraction of Russian interference could 
be brought to an end Turkey might be saved. 


The Ambassador formed his resolution, and 


imposed it on the Porte; the War with Rus- 
sia followed, with all the great results, which 
will extend perhaps to a remote posterity. 
The activity of the Ambassador in those 
later questions of Bolgrad and the Principal- 
ities is but consistent with all his past career. 
To break not only the material power of 
Russia, but the spell which she had cast over 
the East and over nations which look down 
on the East has been the task of Lord Strat- 
ford, and who shall say he has not suc- 
ceeded ? How much he has done for this 
country may be measured by the malevolent 
admiration with which he is regarded abroad. 
Unless he had been successful, and successful 
for England, his would be a more popular 
name among the publicists of the continent. 

The veteran statesman is now to return 
home for a time, perhaps for ever. All his 
fierce feuds, his personal discourtesies, his 
favoritisms, and his strange dislikes will soon 
be forgotten. His faults of temper will lin- 
ger only in the remembrance of a narrow 
circle. On the other hand, his exertions for 
his own country, for Turkey, and for the 
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world will probably rise in estimation with 
every succeeding year. He has certainly 
achieved a work in which a less stern and 
resolute character would have failed. His 
very defects seem to have been necessary to 
success in his peculiar mission. If he had 
been a goodnatured, easy diplomatist of the 
usual type, he could never have held his pos- 
ition among the demoralized cliques of Qon- 
stantinople. During the most momentous 
period of modern Turkish history he has 
been the controlling spirit of the Porte; in- 
corruptible in the midst of universal corrup- 
tion ; unterrified while all around him were 
shrinking; of preternatural activity, with 
sloth and apathy on every side; carrying on 
a ceaseless warfare against every kind of evil, 
positive or negative, which came within the 
circuit of his view. He has roused a lethargic 
Sultan into action, taught self-seeking Pashas 
honesty, terrified distant Governors into jus- 
tice, foiled the sedition of Greeks, restrained 
the cupidity of Armenians, protected mis- 
sionaries, checked Mussulman persecution, 
and extended Christian rights. In fact, 
Turkey as it is to-day is mainly his work. 
All the younger race of Pashas who shrink 
in decency from the enormous corruption of 
their fathers have received from him the 
education which has made them what they 
are. If the “sick man ” is ever’ destined to 
be whole again, the world will recognize in 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe the physician 
who has worked the cure. 





Mapame Linp Goxpscumipt has been 
lately aiding in charitable concerts both in Dres- 
den and Leipsic, and as usual drawing immense 
houses, for the public here is quite aware that 
she has given up singing for her own benefit, 
and the only chance of hearing her is when her 
sympathies are aroused in behalf of other peo- 
ple. It is unfair, as has been done by a con- 
temporary, iperent of these acts as a breach of 
trust with thé public, or, because Madame Gold- 
schmidt occasionally quits the privacy into 
which she has retired, to aid a friend or serve 
acharity, to class her with those singers who, 
for their own selfish ends take farewell benefits 
without number. Madame Lind Goldschmidt 
has given her valuable assistance, with that of 
her husband, in several cases lately, and the 
vublic flock eagerly to hear them. In one in- 
stance her sympathies were aroused for a young 
girl, the daughter of an Austrian general. Nobly 
born, with great musical talent, and urged by 
family circumstances, Fraulein von Wendheim 





has devoted herself to the art as a profession. 
Her instrument is one seldom chosen by ladies 
—the violin—but her skill is great; and to aid 
her, as a stranger, in obtaining a hearing, Jenny 
Goldschmidt offered to sing if she would give a 
concert. Her benevolence had its reward; the 


room was crowded to excess. On another oe- 
casion she sang for Piatto, the well-known 
violoncello player, an old musical friend, who 
gave a concert in Dresden.—Literary Gazette. 





A TREATY has just been concluded between 
Holland and Belgium for the mutual protection 
of literary property. It is agrecable to see 
Belgium, which, next to the United States, was 
the most* notorious country in the world for 
literary piracy, entering voluntanly into such a 
convention. She, it is true, some time ago con- 
cluded a similar treaty with France ; but she did 
so sorely against her will, and because France 
insisted on it.—Literary Gazette. 
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Wasarinaron, 27 Dec., 1845. 

Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe, and in this country, 
this has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English Language ; but this, by its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind, 
in the utmost expansion of the present age. J. Q. ADAMS. 


This work is made up of the elaboraté and stately essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, Westminster, North Brit 
esh, British Quarterly, New Quarterly, London Quarterly, Christian Remembrancer, and other Reviews; and Black 
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the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s and Sporting Maga- 
zines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal, and Dickens’ Household Words. We do not consider it beneath ourgig- 
nity to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, make use of the thunder of The 
Times. We shall increase our variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and from the new growth of 
the British colonies. 
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